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Labor’s Protest Against a Ram- 
pant Tragedy 


By SAMUEL GOMPERS 


EGARDLESS of whatever artificial issues politicians may seek to 
inject into the present political campaign, one of the great issues 
about which the masses of the American people are thinking most 

seriously is the cost of living. The cost of living has become a paramount 
issue because the cost of living is out of proportion to income. It constitutes 
therefore a reduction of income for the average American family. The average 
American family will not submit to a reduction of income and consequent 
lowering of the standard of living without protest. The greater the margin 
between income and cost of living, the more energetic will be the protest. 

Politicians have had but little to say thus far about the cost of living and 
but few remedies of any value have been suggested. The cost of living issue 
is in reality a wage issue. The cost of living determines the actual value of 
wages. It determines the manner in which people shall live. It determines 
whether there shall be in the average family more than barely enough to 
supply the actual necessities to maintain life. It determines whether there 
shall be sufficient to provide necessities in variety, whether there shall be 
sufficient to provide for intellectual growth, for pleasure, for relaxation. | 
It determines whether there shall be existence or life. 

The present Congress may be indicted fairly as a congress of incompetence 
on the cost of living issue. It may be indicted as a congress which has 
been negligent of duty and thoughtless of the welfare of the people. The 
government departments, as for example, the Department of Justice, may 
be indicted for incompetency on the same grounds. What has been more 
ludicrous in American public life during the past year than the announcement 
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of the Department of Justice to the effect that it has abandoned its high 
cost of living campaign because of the high cost of the campaign? 

On August 8, 1919, President Wilson appeared before the Congress of 
the United States and delivered a message dealing with the high cost of living, 
Upon that occasion the President made specific suggestions to Congress, all of 
which Congress listened to with real or assumed respect, but to none of which 
Congress paid any attention thereafter. The President’s recommendations 
at that time may be summarized as follows: 

Extension of the life of the Lever Food Control act to the date of rati- 
fication of the Treaty of Peace. 

Extension of the scope of the Lever act to include fuel, food and clothing. 

Amendment of the Lever act to provide penalties for profiteering. 

Enactment of a law limiting the period during which goods may be 
held in cold storage; also a law requiring that goods be marked with the 
prices at which they were placed in cold storage. 

Enactment of a law requiring that all goods destined for interstate com- 
merce be marked with the price at which they left the hands of the pro- 
ducer. 

Enactment of a law to license and regulate corporations engaged in 
interstate commerce in order to prevent profiteering. 

Enactment of a law to control security issues to prevent speculation. 

Seven measures were suggested by the President but Congress gave no 
heed. Of course Congress might argue that these measures had no merit, 
but if Congress were inclined to argue to that effect and if it were sincere, it 
would have produced measures of its own making as substitutes. This it 
has not done. It has done nothing. Continuing in the same message, 
the President presented the immediate policy of the government in its efforts 
to deal with profiteering. ‘The President realized the gravity of the situation. 
He realized the menace to public welfare presented by the profiteers. He 
declared it to be the policy of the government: 

To sell at cost stocks of surplus food and clothing in possession of the 
government. 

To fix a limitation on wheat exports and foreign credits. 

To bring about the removal of food from storage so far as existing laws 
allowed and prosecute those engaged in hoarding. 

To prosecute those seeking to control the supplies and prices in con- 
travention of the Lever act. 

There was for a time a brisk-sale of government goods to the consuming 
public and the consuming public benefited greatly thereby. This practice 
has been discontinued for reasons not altogether clear. The benefit lasted 
only while the sales of government goods continued, and since this was tem- 
porary, the benefit was likewise temporary and restricted to the zones in 
which the sales took place. 

There seems to have been no great energy put behind the policy calling 
for removal of food from storage, for no effects of such a policy have been felt. 

Prosecution of those seeking to control supplies and prices in contra- 
vention of the Lever act has constituted one of the sad comedies of the last 
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few months. There is no need to review the records of the Department of 
Justice in the prosecution of big profiteers. There is, in fact, no record to 
review. 

Obviously there was no immediate improvement in the situation, for 
the President again addressed Congress on December 2, 1919, making further 
recommendations as to legislative remedies and calling attention vigorously 
to the failure of Congress to act upon his former recommendations. At this 
time he made additional recommendations which may be summarized as 
follows: 

Extension of the Lever act for a period of six months after the signing 
of the Treaty of Peace. 

Publicity regarding profiteering. 

He renewed his recommendations for regulation of trade in goods in 
interstate commerce and declared there is “no other way of striking at the 
manipulation of prices by the withholding of foodstuffs.” He also recom- 
mended a law regulating the storage prices modeled on the law of New 
Jersey and renewed his recommendation of federal licensing of corporations 
engaged in interstate commerce. So far as effectiveness is concerned, the 
President may as well have stood on the steps of the Capitol and spoken to 
the automobiles usually parked on either side. 

In view of the fact that the cost of living is higher today than it was on 
either of the dates on which the President spoke to Congress about the issue, 
it may serve some purpose to quote the exact words used by the President 
in one of these messages. He said on August 8, 1919: 

r= by way of a more permanent correction of prices, surplus stocks in private 
hands will be drawn out of storage and put upon the market. Fortunately, under the 
terms of the Food Control act the hoarding of foodstuffs can be checked and prevented; 
and they will be with the greatest energy. Foodstuffs can be drawn out of storage and 
sold by legal action which the Department of Justice will institute wherever necessary; 
but so soon 4s the situation is systematically dealt with it is not likely that the courts 
will often have to be resorted to. 
The President made clear the speculative character of the excessive 
cost of living when he said: 

Disregarding the surplus stocks in the hands of the government there was a greater 
supply of foodstuffs in the country on June first of this year than at the same date last 
year. In the combined total of the number of the most important foods in dry and cold 
storage the excess was quite 19 per cent. And yet prices have risen. 

The extent to -which prices have risen is a matter of which every 
family in the country has common knowledge in a general way, although 
exact and detailed information as to percentages of increase and percentages 
of profit is probably in the hands of but few. Newspaper reports based upon 
the most careful investigation and which have not been challenged furnish 
the basis for the following somewhat limited tabulation: 

Cluett, Peabody & Co., makers of men’s collars, in 1919, made net 
profits of $5,153,129, an increase of 175 per cent over 1918. 

The International Paper Co. for the three-year period from 1916 to 
1919 increased its annual net profits 487 per cent over the previous period 
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of 1909 to 1915. The aggregate common stock dividend for the period 1916 
to 1919 is $74.15. ; 

The May Department Stores increased net common stock earnings 174 
per cent for 1919 over the year 1915. 

The Amoskeag Mfg. Co. enjoyed a net increase in common stock earn- 
ings of 811 per cent for 1919 over 1917 in the face of a decrease in the volume 
of business handled. 

The United States Rubber Co., which makes automobile tires among 
other things, increased its net common stock earnings 43 per cent for 1918 
over 1916 and the 1919 figures will show a still greater increase. 

In the case of the United Drug Co., the net increase in common stock 
earnings for 1918 over 1916 was 148 per cent. 

The Tobacco Products Corporation made an exceptional record. Its 
net increase in common stock earnings for 1918 over 1914 was 1547 per cent, 

The United Fruit Co. levied a tribute upon fruit brought into the United 
States from tropical countries sufficient to produce a net increase for 1919 
over 1914 of 547 per cent on its common stock earnings. 

The Standard Milling Co., which means flour, increased its net common 
stock earnings 196 per cent for 1918 over 1913. 

The American Linseed Co. ranks high on the list with an increase of 
780 per cent on net common stock earnings for 1919 over 1916. 

The National Enameling & Stamping Co., makers of kitchen ware. 
enjoyed a net increase in common stock earnings for the period 1916 to 1919 
over the period 1909 to 1915 of 1178 per cent. The increase in average 
annual earnings for this three-year period over the previous seven-year 
period was 326 per cent. 

For the General Cigar Company there was an increase in net income of 
84 per cent for 1919 over 1917. 

The Manhattan Shirt Co. enjoyed an increase in net income of 275 
per cent for 1919 over 1915. 

The American Ice Co. furnishes no hot weather consolation in a study“ 
of its profits, the increase in net income having been 393 per cent from 1919 
over 1914. 

The Pacific Mills, which again means flour, enjoyed an increase in net 
income of 218 per cent for 1919 over 1915. 

The Burns Bros. Co., largest distributors of coal and ice in New York 
City, had an increase in net income of 72 per cent in 1919 over 1916 in spite 
of the fact that the sales of coal for 1919 totaled 75,000 tons less than 1916. 

For the American Hide & Leather Co. the increase in net income for 
1919 over 1914 was 265 per cent. This, of course, accounts some for the 
high cost of shoes. 

The Corn Products Refining Co., makers of various kinds of syrups, 
increased its common stock earnings 639 per cent in 1919 over 1915. 

The Endicott-Johnson Corporation, makers of shoes, had an increase 
of 353 per cent for 1919 over 1915. 

The Central Leather Co. increased its net income 103 per cent for 1919 
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over 1918 and had an increase in accumulated surplus earnings for 1919 
over 1914 of 288 per cent. 

The American Woolen Co. increased its net income 316 per cent for 
1918 over 1914. The net increase in common stock earnings was 531 per 
cent. Since the American Woolen Co. controls so large a portion of the 
business of making wool cloth, being commonly known as the “wool trust,” 
it may be well to go into more detail regarding its operations. There were 
for the year ending December 31, 1919, after deduction of all taxes and 
charges, net earnings of $10,779,804, equal to $39.89 per share on the 
$20,000,000 of common stock. This is after allowance has been made for 
preferred dividends. In 1918 the earnings per share on common stock were 
$13.86, a total of $5,572,527. President William W. Wood told hig stock- 
holders that the close of the year left the company with unfilled orders 
sufficient to keep the machinery fully employed well into 1920 and with 
good prospects for full production for the entire year. Foreign deliveries 
increased approximately 100 per cent during 1919. Wearing overalls is 
obviously not the cure for such a situation as this. 

It would be possible to fill a number of pages of the AMERICAN FED- 
ERATIONIST with citations of enormous profits. If there were full publicity 
for profits, as there should be, it would be possible to present such an array 
of figures as would stagger the imagination. Perhaps a sufficient number of 
figures has been presented to show beyond question the condition that 
generally exists. The citations of profits already made are from representa- 
tive industries and tell the story so far as figures of that kind can tell the 
story. There is, however, another phase of business activity about which 
the general public has little or no knowledge and which has at least some 
bearing on the inflation of living costs. The irregularity of this phase of the 
business world is such as to make the completion of any comprehensive 
statistical table an impossibility. Three illustrations derived from authentic 
sources will serve to show what is in mind. 

Case No. 1. A Chicago speculator was approached by a friend and 
told that a quick sale of a large lot of webbing was to be made. The specu- 
lator inquired what webbing might be. The friend responded that there 
was no time to explain what webbing was, or why he should make the 
purchase. The speculator departed on the run and made the purchase. 
Immediately after the purchase had been made the speculator was ap- 
proached by a third man and asked if he would sell what he had just bought. 
The speculator said he did not know what he had bought but that he would 
sell it at a given figure. The figure was accepted and the transaction closed. 
The speculator made $20,000 without knowing what he had bought or why 
he had bought it. He had never seen the commodity and never wanted to 
see it. 

Case No. 2. A carload of live chickens was shipped to Chicago from 
Omaha, Nebraska. Eventually the same carload of chickens dressed was 
returned to Omaha and sold in the Omaha retail market. During the round 
trip the chickens passed through eleven hands, all of which levied a toll of 
profit. 
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Case No 3, A New York broker bought a warehouse receipt for several 
thousand yards of silk. Within a few days he sold the same receipt at a 
profit said to have been $10,000. He had no knowledge of what the silk 
looked like, what its condition was, or even what color it was. He didn’t 
see the silk and didn’t touch it. He added nothing to its quality and per- 
formed no service in getting it from producer to consumer. He bought a 
piece of paper and sold it. 

Perhaps there never has been a time in American history when this 
kind of freebooting was conducted on so large a scale as at present. 

If Congress had seen fit to respond to the wishes of the President and 
enact some of the legislation suggested by him, it would have been possible 
to curb, at least to some extent, this unlicensed plundering in the necessities 
of life. For Congress to deny that relief is possible is for Congress to confess 
the incompetency of which the evidence convicts it. It seems easily possible 
that even without additional legislation the Attorney General might, if he 
were in earnest, at least discourage the kind of speculation here indicated. 
The Attorney General has found it possible to indict corner grocers and 
small haberdashers for offenses which are of no moment at all in comparison 
to the whole situation. He has found it possible to advise the people to 
eat the poorer cuts of meat, which in effect constitutes a reduction of their 
standard of living. He has found it possible to do a number of ineffective 
things, but seems to have found it beyond his capacity to do effective things. 
Concerning the campaign of the Department of Justice to induce the con- 
sumption of the cheaper cuts of meat, some interesting testimony was given 
-before the House Agricultural Committee, by L. D. H. Weld of the Com- 
mercial Research Department of Swift and Company. The material issued 
by the Department of Justice in its low priced meat campaign was under 
discussion. Mr. Weld was asked whether the packers were preparing this 
material for the Department of Justice. 

“I know we are cooperating with the Department of Justice in their 
campaign,” said Mr. Weld. The representative of the packers was asked 
whether the campaign to induce consumers to buy the cheaper cuts would 
not really result in increased prices because of an increase in the demand for 
the so-called cheaper cuts. He said, ‘‘if it is successful, it will.” In response 
to another question, Mr. Weld said, “there will be no benefit to the poor,”’ 
and when asked flatly if the campaign would not ‘raise the price of the 
cheaper cuts of meat’’ he made the direct reply, “it will raise the price, yes.” 

The National Industrial Conference Board, which is most assuredly 
not a radical or even a liberal organization, and which is devoted to the 
interests of employers who for the most part are not employers of union 
men, has just issued some statistics relating to the increase in the cost of 
living. ‘“The average cost of living for American wage-earners rose 7 per 
cent between November, 1919, and March, 1920,’ says a preliminary an- 
nouncement by this board. The announcement continues to say that ‘‘this 
marks a total increase of about 95 per cent since July, 1914, an increase of 
21 per cent within the last twelve months.’’ Going into the matter in more 
detail, the report presents the increases specifically as follows: Food, 100 
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per cent; shelter, 49 per cent; clothing, 177 per cent; fuel, light and heat, 49 
per cent; sundries, 83 per cent. The effect of a 100 per cent increase in the 
cost of food is seen more effectively when it is considered that at least 40 
per cent of the income of the average family is expended in the purchase of 
food. 

More recently a summary of the increase in cost of living was issued 
by the United States Department of Labor, which shows that in 14 American 
industrial centers there was an increase of 96 per cent from December, 1914, 
to December, 1919. The highest increase was 107.87 per cent in Detroit 
and the lowest 91.57 per cent in Portland, Me. The items entering into the 
Department of Labor calculation were food, clothing, housing, fuel and 
light. Furniture and furnishings are classified as miscellaneous expenditures. 
The increase found in the 14 cities in the tabulation was as follows: Portland, 
Me., 91.59 per cent; Boston, Mass., 92.30 per cent; New York City, 103.81 
per cent; Philadelphia, Pa., 96.49 per cent; Baltimore, Md., 98.40 per cent; 
Norfolk, Va., 106.98 per cent; Savannah, Ga., 98.68 per cent; Jacksonville, 
Fla., 102.14 per cent; Mobile, Ala., 94.54 per cent; Houston, Tex., 101.70 
per cent; Chicago, IIl., 161 per cent; Detroit, Mich., 107.87 per cent; Cleve- 
land, Ohio, 95.05 per cent, and Buffalo, N. Y., 102.65 per cent. 

The high cost of living is a paramount issue with the American people 
today and it will be a paramount issue so long as the income of the average 
American family is inadequate to maintain a proper and just standard of 
living. Thousands of American working people have had little or no increase 
in income since 1914. That being the case they have actually been compelled 
to accept a reduction in real wages of approximately 50 per cent. 

The recent outburst among railroad workers was a symptom of what is 
the matter in America. Only two classes of people were surprised by that 
outburst, the ignorant and the blind. To be sure the railroad workers used 
tactics which were entirely wrong. They used tactics which were in denial 
of all the training and discipline of the trade union movement and tactics 
which were foredoomed to failure. However, the undeniable fact is that they 
acted in response to a situation that was aggravating in the extreme, a situa- 
tion which had been for two years clamoring for relief, a situation which 
officials and employers had failed to comprehend and failed to meet and which 
had been made the plaything and football of officials and employers. The 
great body of railroad workers has shown a patriotic restraint and a long 
suffering forebearance. Promise of relief has followed promise of relief. 
Appeals to the workers“to be patient have been made in the name of patriot- 
ism, in the name of business welfare, in the name of almost everything that 
could be invoked by men who have a genius for that kind of thing. 

The working people understand as well as any the dangers of the present 
political and industrial condition of the world. The working people of 
America have understood the need for restraint. The working people of 
America have understood perhaps better than any other people anywhere 
in the world the need for well considered policies and the danger of hasty 
action in any direction. To use a common phrase, they have had no desire 
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to rock the boat. They have exercised a restraint that has been truly 
patriotic and for which they have no regret. 

The outstanding fact in the whole situation is that the appeals of the 
wage-earners made in orderly manner through proper channels to proper 
authorities have been met with postponement after postponement. 

The appeals of the wage-earners for relief from profiteering, relief from 
the high cost of living, relief from reduction of wages, have been made under 
conditions most aggravating, only to be met with deception, if not treachery. 
Abuse has been heaped upon them and they have been charged with every 
manner of social crime. 

Not only have the workers been denied the proper adjustment of wages 
to meet the cost of living, not only has there been no effective action on the 
part of a government supposed to be representative, but there has been 
on the contrary, legislation the only effect of which can be to aggravate a 
situation already delicate to the point of danger. Typical of this legislation 
is the Esch-Cummins railroad law, under the provision of which strikes 
are to all intents and purposes unlawful, for there can be no adjustment of 
wages while a strike is in progress. Of similar general trend was the peace- 
time sedition bill, which failed to become a law only because the organized 
labor movement by most energetic measures succeeded in bringing about 
its defeat. A further example is the Kansas Court of Industrial Relations 
law, which makes it unlawful for workers to cease work—to strike. This 
law, which already has made many hundreds of working people violators 
of the law, is being seriously considered in a number of other states and 
unless there is the greatest vigilance it will undoubtedly find its way on to 
the statute books of those states where reaction is most rampant. 

So the proof of legislative incompetence accumulates. So the indict- 
ment against the sixty-sixth Congress grows. 

But this does not end the story. The courts bring their assistance to 
those who have been so ably plundering the people. To cite one decision— 
a decision of the United States Supreme Court: Great corporations may now 
evade the payment of income tax by declaring dividends payable in the form 
of stock instead of in cash. The Supreme Court has decided that stock divi- 
dends are not subject to income tax. This is a relief of which a number of 
corporations have already availed themselves. It adds to the burden that 
is upon the shoulders of the people. It adds to the aggravation under which 
they seek to conduct themselves patiently, with order and in accord with 
their traditions and discipline. 

While the legislative, administrative and judicial divisions of the govern- 
ment have done nothing of any moment to check the rising cost of living, 
to relieve the people from the burden of exploitation and robbery, they have 
not even left the workers free to use their economic power to secure for 
themselves such relief as might be possible through the use of that power. 
The workers have one final argument for use when all measures fail to secure 
justice—the right to cease work, the right to strike. This argument is an 
effective argument. The working people of the United States have been 
disinclined to use this final argument. They have placed a higher valuation 
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upon continuity of production than has been placed there by our legislators. 
But Congress, while neglecting to perform its own plain duty, while allowing 
profiteering, exploitation and commercial piracy to continue, has sought 
to place a curb upon the economic activities of the workers by restrictive 
and coercive measures, the object of which is to make the strike unlawful. 
Failing to protect the people, Congress would deprive the people of the 
means of protecting themselves. 

There is a tendency abroad to describe as un-American those who 
effectively resent the injustice and inequities of our time. It is to be regretted 
that statesmanship is so short-sighted. Democracy in order to perpetuate 
itself must function. If from one source there are efforts to destroy the prin- 
ciples of democracy, to make it impossible for democracy to function, there 
must be from some other source efforts to combat that destruction. Those 
who are responsible for the evil will, of course, seek to demean and to defame 
those whose effort it is to protect and defend the democracy of the country 
and the liberty and the welfare of its people. Let cause be shown, let proof 
be had, why the term un-American should be applied to working people 
engaged in a desperate struggle to secure justice, and why it should not be 
applied to those who seek to impose injustice and industrial autocracy. 

The employers, the bourbons of industry and politics, have for months 
been engaged in an insidious warfare upon the workers. For months they 
have been fighting a battle of stealth and indirection for the purpose of 
weakening, if not destroying, the trade union movement. The armistice 
in the great war to make the world safe for democracy brought with it no 
armistice in the conflict to undermine the processes of democracy at home. 

Coal miners, confronted with a situation similar to that under which 
the railroad workers have suffered for two years, sought relief finally through 
stoppage of work. Again there was the attempt to pile delay upon delay, 
excuse upon excuse, and there was the effort, through the mandatory injunc- 
tion, to compel the miners to refrain from doing what they had a lawfu 
right to do. Finally after months and months of negotiation and conflict, 
an increase of approximately 40 cents per ton has been gained for the miners, 
whereupon notice is served that the consumer must pay an advance of $2 
per ton! Surely the operators of coal mines have declared no armistice. 

Through the whole period that has elapsed since November 11, 1918, 
the American political and industrial bourbons have laid a course of plunder, 
restriction and coercion. There has been an abandon and a ruthlessness 
worthy of high seas piracy. Buccaneering tactics have been used in the 
conduct and management of industry without regard to the needs of society 
or of the workers. Politician has played hand and glove with industrial 
monarch to press down upon the people the burdens of industrial empire. 
While profiteers have reaped untold gains, while they have piled fortune 
upon fortune in gold, beyond the dreams of avarice, makers of laws have 
gone about the business of writing into the statutes measures for the sup- 
pression of trade union activity. 

Out of this repression and out of this ruthless exploitation and profiteer- 
ing, there has been bred among the working people a deep and stern resent- 
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ment. No excuse will be accepted from the Congress of the United States 
for its failure to find proposals of constructive nature to meet a situation 
that has long been of alarming proportions and of the utmost gravity and 
significance. 

The fact that the government has only evidenced_a willingness to pro- 
duce repressive legislation and to apply through the Department of Justice 
nothing more intelligent than punishment can not be overlooked or forgotten. 
The business of discovering causes and applying practical and constructive 
remedies is a business which seems not to have engaged the attention of 
either the Congress or the Attorney General. There seems to have grown 
up in these two branches of the government a philosophy which teaches that 
protest must be made a crime to be met with punishment. 

While this trend toward repression, coercion and punishment has gained 
headway in legislation, the workers have been deluded by promises that 
boards and commissions of many varieties would bring relief. Device upon 
device has been brought into action to give the workers everything except 
the thing they needed—telief in the shape of wages adjusted to meet the 

needs of new cost of living levels. 

: American labor, in its deep understanding of the needs of the world 
and of our own people, has practiced every possible restraint. It has pressed 
forward with its final argument only when subjected to the most terrific 
pressure. It has had a sense of responsibility and of duty to humanity while 
those who profiteer in the products of industry have cast aside all honor, 
all restraint, all decency, all consideration for human welfare. Profiteering, 
accumulation, speculation, these are things that can be brought under the 
control of the people if there is a willingness on the part of those chosen’ to 
represent the people to act constructively with vigor and determination. 
There must be deep cutting measures taken to guard the Nation’s distributive 
machinery against assaults from the pirates of commerce and trade. To 
that end it is necessary that there be: 

First, immediate adjustments of wages, both in private employment and 
in governmeut service, to at least meet the living costs that have outstripped in- 
comes by reason of this era of frenzied profiteering and gambling. This must 
be done without delay. 

The latest available statistics gathered by the Department of Labor 
show that the average union wage, which is always the highest wage, has 
advanced 55 per cent. The average cost of living has advanced 96 per cent. 
The real meaning of this in the lives of the working people over the country 
is that there has been a reduction in wages, a reduction either in the amount 
or quality of the food and the clothing and the enjoyment to be had in their 
homes. 

Profiteering rests the whole weight of its rotten structure upon the 
wages of the worker. The twenty-one great corporations enumerated at the 
outset of this article reaped last year profits averaging 435 per cent above 
profits of previous years. : 

Second, immediate effective action must be taken to prevent continued 
increases in the cost of living. 
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This requires action of a fundamental nature. It requires action by the 
Congress of the United States. It requires understanding and determination 
on the part of the government of the United States and of the departments 
that come in contact with the processes of production and distribution. 
Advice “to eat the cheaper cuts of meat” must give way to a more intelligent 
comprehension of facts and a willingness to deal with them in an American 
fashion constructively. 

Third, there must be an end to the enactment of the kind of legislation 
typified by the Esch- Cummins railroad law and the Kansas Court of Industrial 
Relations law. There must be an end of legislative repression, restriction and 
coercion. Not only must there be an end to the enactment of legislation of this 
character, but there must be a repeal of legislation already enacted. 

Freedom in America must not be destroyed by legislative incompetence, 
nor must it be destroyed by judicial decree through injunctions. The Con- 
stitution of the United States must have its full meaning restored. The 
thirteenth amendment which declares that there shall be “no involuntary 
servitude except as a punishment for crime whereof the party shall have been 
duly convicted,’’ must not be abrogated as it has been by unseeing, 
unthinking legislators and judges. 

Fourth, the Congress of the United States will do well to give immediate 
and effective consideration io the proposal of the American labor movement 
that control of credit capital be taken from private financiers and placed in the 
hands of a public trust to be administered upon principles voluntary and co- 
operative in character. This will strike a vital blow toward eliminating the 
abuses of profiteering and exploitation. 

Fifth, the Congress should provide immediately for full publicity for 
income tax returns. 

There must be immediate steps toward equalization of wages and cost 
of living and effective steps to prevent a new margin from replacing the one 
to be dissolved. 

This means that there must be a permanent remedy for the high cost of 
living. 

The working people of the United States are speaking today in manda- 
tory terms. They have reached the point at which they will no longer endure 
or suffer injustice by legislative enactment and profiteering by private pirates. 
If those in control of the legislative destinies of the country do not under- 
stand the needs of the workers, at least the workers themselves understand. 
They know the condition in which they find themselves. They know the 
restraint which they have practiced. They know the limit which there is to 
their endurance. The service they have given entitles them to the right to 
be heard. ‘They will be heard. Their demand to be heard is a demand which 
comprehends the welfare of the country. 

The labor movement in its reconstruction program adopted in June, 
1919, and in its declaration of December 13, 1919, has laid before the country 
constructive proposals for relief with which the Congress of the United States 
is familiar. These proposals are in addition to the long standing economic 
policies and activities of the labor movement. 
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The Congress of the United States can not say that it has not had laid 
before it suggestions for effective action and plans for real relief. It can say 
only that it would not listen and would not act. 

Against the Congress of the United States there rests an indictment 
which an alert electorate will not overlook. 

There must be an overturn in Congress! 

Enemies must be defeated. Friends must be elected. 

There must be sent to Congress men who understand and men who can 
be trusted. The record of betrayal must for the sake of the Nation’s welfare 
give place to a record of constructive progress. 

The declaration of war by powerful and unscrupulous employers is 
recognized by the working people of America. For sixteen months and more, 
these employers have been conducting a silent, insidious warfare. In the 
face of this warfare the labor movement will stand firm and will tolerate 
no breakdown of its standards. It will resort to no undue haste and it will 
countenance no conduct that is not in strictest accord with trade union 
traditions, trade union laws and rules and the highest concept of the 
patriotic duty of American citizens. But war forced upon the workers must 
be recognized and it is recognized. 

The war of another character but driving toward the same end typified 
by the enactments and the philosophy of the present Congress can be no 
less ignored and it will be no less ignored. The working people of the United 
States are aroused not only as trade unionists, but as trade unionists, workers, 
and American citizens. 

There is a determination throughout the United States to right the 
wrongs that have been inflicted. The indictment is based upon the estab- 
lished facts of what has taken place. The remedy in every case must be a 
remedy applied with the facts in view. 

We are going forward in the United States, not backward. No American 
citizen will rejoice that we have not been able to go forward with the present 
Congress, but since we have not been able to go forward with the present 
Congress, it is the duty of Americans to elect a congress with which we can 
go forward. To that task, then, bend all effort. 





It is as inconceivable that the workers as free citizens should remain 
under autocratically made law within industry and commerce as it is that 
the nation could remain a democracy while certain individuals or groups 
exercise autocratic powers. 

It is, therefore, essential that the workers everywhere should insist 
upon their right to organize into trade unions, and that effective legislation 
should be enacted which would make it a criminal offense for any employer 
to interfere with or hamper the exercise of this right or to interfere with the 
legitimate activities of trade unions.—From the Reconstruction Program, 


adopted June, 1919. 





Army Reorganization Bill 


PON it becoming known that the army reorganization bill containing 
clauses cbjectionable to Labor and to the interests of the masses 
of the people of our Republic, was before a committee of conferees of 

the Senate and House, President Gompers addressed the following letter 
to Senator Wadsworth: 


WasHINGTON, D. C., May 19, 1920. 
Honorable James W. WaADSWoRTH, Jr., 
Chairman, Conferees Committee on H. R. 12775, 
Senate Office Building, Washington, D. C. 

DeEaR Sir: The Executive Council of the American Federation of Labor has given 
most thoughtful consideration to H. R. 12775 and desires to enter most emphatic pro- 
test against those sections which provide for the conscription of workers in industry in 
periods of national emergency. 

The proposed law containing these sections provides for the conscription of workers 
in times of peace as well as in times of war. Section 69 of Chapter 1 provides that 
“whenever Congress shall declare and the President shall proclaim that a ‘national 
emergency’ exists, all male citizens of the United States, except the National Guard 
or the organized reserves of the army of the United States shall be subject to call for 
immediate active military service during the period of emergency under such regulations 
as may be prescribed.” 

It is our understanding that the United States has just been engaged in a great war 
to overthrow the concept embodied in that provision. 

Section 70 classifies persons liable to service ‘so as to place in a deferred class those 
who are needed in occupations of importance in the maintenance of the national interest 
during the emergency so long as they retain and in good faith continue in such occupa- 
tions.’ 

Clearly, that is not a measure of national defense calculated to strengthen the 
country against invasion. Unquestionably, it is a measure calculated to compel the 
workers of America to remain at work in defiance of their own wishes, and of their own 
interests, and is repugnant to the spirit of a republican form of government. It must 
be evident to all that the enactment of this measure into law would constitute an abro- 
gation of the Thirteenth Amendment of the Constitution which declares that there 
shall be no involuntary servitude except as a punishment for crime whereof the party 
shall have been duly convicted. The term ‘national emergency’ can be and would be 
construed to cover any unusual condition that might exist within the borders of the 
country. If is undoubtedly, in the mind of those who framed the law that a cessation 
of work would constitute.‘a national emergency.’ The effect of the measure would be 
to destroy the right of the workers to exercise their normal function and to engage in 
their normal activities. 

Upon proclamation of a ‘national emergency’ the workers conscripted under the 
provisions of this act would be compelled to remain at their employment, or to return 
to their employment, no matter what conditions might prevail. If they exercise their 
normal and lawful rights to cease work, they would be at once subject to the penalty 
provided in section 28, Chapter II, of the bill which is as follows: 

‘Any person subject to military law who quits his organization or place of duty 
with the intent to avoid hazardous duty or to shirk important service shall be deemed 
a deserter.’ 

The whole trend today is toward democracy in industry. It is toward an enlarge- 
ment of the measure of justice which the working masses are able to secure. It is toward 
the general improvement of the conditions of life for the masses of our people. The 
bill now before you for your consideration seeks to destroy the progress that has been 
achieved. It seeks to make further progress impossible. It seeks to reestablish and 
maintain by force of military authority the autocratic concept in industry. The working 
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people of the United States will protest to the utmost limit]of their power any movement 
to destroy their right to cease work or cease giving service under conditions which make 
service impossible. The right to cease work is a right which is as normal and natural 
as life itself. If this right is destroyed, freedom will vanish. 

Even during the great war when every energy was capitalized for the sake of 
victory, no such drastic and undemocratic measure as this was found necessary. In 
fact, the most valuable and most effective efforts toward the winning of the war were 
those efforts which came as volunteer offerings of a citizenship bent upon one purpose. 
Even autocratic Germany, where human life was the plaything of dictatorship, and 
where human welfare was never anything but a sacrifice to the welfare of the ruling 
caste, never had such a drastic law. 

It is almost beyond comprehension that the Congress of the United States should 
consider seriously a measure of this character. It is perhaps one of the best indications 
of the character of this proposed legislation that it has been kept so carefully from 
public attention. There seems almost to have been a studious effort made to see that 
the citizenship of our republic was kept in ignorance of the proposed act. American people 
are overwhelmingly opposed to reactionary legislation and particularly so to legislation 
which tends towards the establishment of military autocracy. 

The Executive Council of the American Federation of Labor is confident that it 
voices the spirit and the will of the masses of our people in opposing with utmost vigor 
the enactment of this measure into law. This measure is characteristic not of free 
America, but of the old Russia and the old Germany. The old Russia and the old 
Germany which typified the concept written into this bill have passed from the face 
of the earth forever. Many of the great free and democratic nations of today are turn- 
ing to face in the direction of a better administration of justice, of a fuller measure 
of liberty and freedom, of a higher concept of human life in all its phases. Too much 
has been done by the Congress of the United States and by some of our state legislatures 
in defiance of the trend of world democracy, and in defiance of the rights and welfare of 
the working people. 

Unless it is the determination of’Congress to remove the United States from the 
category of free nations, and to destroy completely the hopes and aspirations and 
ambitions of our people, it will make haste to defeat the provisions of the proposed bill 
herein discussed. The Executive Council of the American Federation of Labor earnestly 
hopes that the autocratic and un-American_provisions of the bill will be speedily and 
overwhelmingly defeated. 


Respectfully yours, SAMUEL GOMPERS, 


President, 
American Federation of Labor. 





We call upon all to join with us in combating the forces of autocracy, 
industrial and political, and in the sublime task “of riddingjthe world of the 
power of those who but debase its processes and corrupt its functions. 

In all struggles for justice and human freedom, sacrifices have been made. 
Having made supreme sacrifices to crush militarism and political autocracy 
in Europe, America’s workers will not surrender to political and industrial 
autocracy at home. In the struggle now before us, we will contest every 
effort made to fasten tyranny and injustice upon the people of our Republic. 
We are confident that freedom, justice and the opportunity for a better 
day and a higher life shall be achieved.— From,‘‘ Labor, Its Protest, Grievances 
and Demands,” adopted at Washington, D. C., 1919, by Labor's Representatives. 
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American Labor’s greatest convention will open in Montreal, Canada, on 
June 7, to consider problems of paramount importance 
to the United States and the North American continent. 
The convention will find itself meeting in the midst of a 
great political campaign, the outcome of which is fraught with consequences 
of the greatest importance. - It is meeting also in a time when industrial 
policies of employers are taking form and when the enemies of Labor are 
unusually active.in an effort to break down American standards. 

The convention will be representative of the best in American life. 
It will be representative of the constructive thought of the masses of the 
American people. It will meet the issues, economic and political, with an 
expression of American determination and intelligence such as could be 
obtained from no other gathering. 

Meeting as we do in the Dominion of Canada, in all things other than 
economic and industrial our Canadian fellow trade unionists have their inde- 
pendence of expression and determination. The American Federation of Labor, 
therefore, in dealing with political questions discusses and decides them from 
the viewpoint of the workers of the United States and this regardless of the 
locality in which conventions are held. The Canadian labor movement is as 
independent in its expression and determination upon political affairs of 
Canada as is the labor movement of the United States independent of the 
political attitude of Canadian labor. The Dominion Trades and Labor Con- 
gress is the great body which speaks authoritatively for the hopes and aspira- 
tions of Canadian labor. 

The Executive Council of the Federation has prepared a report which 
dealsin detail with the affairs of the nation as they affect the masses of our people. 
This report, it will be found, covers the whole range of our life and presents 
facts and recommendations of deep significance and importance. 

The convention will be called upon to legislate for the working people. 
In conventions of the American Federation of Labor the democratic ideal 
finds its best American expression. Debate and discussions are free and 
decisions, when reached, represent the true viewpoint of the working people. 

Undoubtedly the. convention will find the question of profiteering and 
high cost of living of paramount importance. There will be presented to the 
convention a comprehensive program of constructive measures for dealing 
with this vital issue. The legislative record of the present congress will 
be reviewed thoroughly and recommendations made which will have a direct 
bearing on the present political campaign. 

The convention meets at a time rich in opportunities for service to 
humanity, rich in opportunities for contributions of thought and effort 


to the common welfare. It meets at a time when the ideals of America call 
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for determined support and when there is the most profound need for con- 
structive proposals and constructive statesmanship. 

The strength of the Federation is greater than ever. Consequently 
its ability to serve our Republic is greater. The opportunities are greatey 
and the responsibility is greater. The organized working people do not 
shirk responsibility and they will account in full measure for every oppor- 
tunity for service which is opened to them. 

The eyes of the nation and of the world may well be upon the delibera- 
tions of the convention soon to open in Montreal. Its work will have a 
bearing upon world relationships—a wholesome bearing that will leave its 
mark of accomplishment in the direction of constructive progress. There 
are many today who can not resist the temptation to gamble with reason 
and to follow emotion in the pursuit of change. Fads and fancies lure many, 
as the candle lures the moth. The moth, in pursuit of light, gets burned. 

The American Federation of Labor directs its course in accord with the 
facts and the conditions of-our time. It is concerned with actualities. It 
does not fly into the flame, like the moth, because it does not fly in the dark. 
The result is that the American labor movement stands today with a record 
of achievement unequalled anywhere and with a solidity and unshakeable- 
ness that make it the world’s most powerful champion of the rights and 
welfare of the masses of the people. 

We have passed the four million mark in membership. This is an 
acknowledgement of confidence, a test of fitness, a declaration on the part 
of the American workers of the representative character of the American 
Federation of Labor to which there is no answer and no challenge. 

Delegates will turn their faces toward Montreal in greater numbers 
than have attended any other convention of Labor. They will turn their 
faces toward the great Canadian metropolis with faith and confidence. 
They will be confident of a welcome from the heart of the people of Canada, 
confident of an environment in which achievement will be inspired by an 
idealism common to us all. 

Mark well this convention. 





The ancient idea of industrial heroism as laid down by Dr. Eliot seems to 
have enjoyed a revival as the result of the unsanctioned 
strike of railway workers in the New York district. 
When the regular train crews on commuting trains 
into and out of New York ceased work, the railroad 
authorities and municipal authorities succeeded to some extent in operating 
trains with volunteer crews. The spirit of adventure undoubtedly made the 
work attractive to a great number of the younger men who took places 
firing engines over the short runs in the commuting service. 

The work of operating trains under the circumstances existing in New 
York was of course not quite in the same class with the type of strike-breaking 
which Dr. Eliot attempted to immortalize, but it served to give employers 
and professional patriots an idea, which if successful, would be certain to 
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result in the creation of the professional strike-breaker and which is not 
without its serious aspect for the labor movement. 

The New York Evening Post in its issue of Saturday, April 24, sets 
forth in some detail the ideas of the chairman of a community committee 
appointed by the mayor of Englewood, New Jersey, for what he calls an 
“Industrial Plattsburg.”” Englewood is a suburban community populated 
largely by New York professional people. Upon the outbreak of the railway 
strike, the mayor of Englewood appointed a committee for the purpose 
of finding men to operate trains. Out of the organization of this committee 
seems to have grown the idea for a permanent strike-breaking organization. 
The plan put forth in New Jersey contemplates the establishment of some- 
thing akin to a training camp where volunteer students may be trained in 
time of industrial peace to operate public utilities. In this camp or school, 
if the plan succeeds, men would be trained to operate electric lighting plants, 
water works, gas plants, and street car service, in addition to being trained 
for the operation of railway train service. 

The idea seems to have taken root not only in New Jersey but in New 
York City as well. Of course in every case where the project is advanced, 
the effort is made to place it on a basis of public service. The effort is made 
to have it appear that those who volunteer for such training, and who pledge 
themselves to be ready to act as strike-breakers are in reality servants of 
the common good, and as such are entitled to the gratitude and high prais® 
of the community. 

Whatever may be the language in which such a plan as this is proposed; 
whatever may be the spell which it is sought to weave around prospective 
members of an ‘‘Industrial Plattsburg,” there is but one description for the 
whole project. It is a strike-breaking project, and nothing more and nothing 
less. Of course any effort of this kind is doomed to failure, for there is some- 
thing inherent in civilized races which revolts at treachery and betrayal. 
The organized workers of America have been in the past painstakingly 
careful to avoid recourse to cessation of work as a means of settling disputes. 
More and more those not involved in industrial disputes are coming to 
understand the issues which are fought out in them, and to understand the 
stake of the workers in industrial disputes. 

Few strikes of importance are carried through to a conclusion without 
a certain amount of stage play and dramatics on the part of those whose 
first thought is always the limelight and the first page. A certain number of 
such characters we may expect to have with us always. What we may also 
expect is a decreasing amount of applause for these mock heroics and a 
decreasing number of supernumeraries who are willing to carry the spears 
for the sake of getting into the picture. 

Strike-breaking as a paid profession has long been in disrepute with honest 
people. As a profession it is about on a level with pocket picking, purse 
snatching and kidnaping. There is no reason to suspect that volunteer 
strike-breaking can be made more respectable than paid strike-breaking for 
the simple reason that the principle involved is the same. As a matter of 
fact, of the two varieties of strike-breaking the volunteer is the less respectable 
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because the volunteer usually has back of him no economic urge and no back- 
ground of ignorance, poverty and distress such as is usually found in the 
case of the professional. 

Armies of volunteer strike-breakers are not destined to become popular 
in the United States, and schools for the training of them will probably never 
reach a stage of actual establishment. There are some things that have to 
be left to the imagination, and though it may disappoint a number of persons 
who hope for many columns of newspaper notoriety, the project brought 
forward in New Jersey and New York is beyond question one of the things 
which imagination will have to picture. There will be no materializing in 
this case. 





The National Industrial Conference Board is again resorting to figures 
this time in an effort to re-open a subject long since 
disposed of. In a bulletin issued May 4, the board pre- 
sents what purports to be a statistical statement tending 
to establish the idea that reduction of hours of work does not materially 
reduce the frequency of accidents and results at the same time in a loss 
of production. 

It is not necessary to repeat that the National Industrial Conference 
Board is an organization of employers devoting itself largely to antagonizing 
the trade union movement. The National Industrial Conference Board 
was the mainspring of opposition to collective bargaining through trade 
unions in the President’s first industrial conference, and it, more than any 
other organization, was responsible for the course pursued by the employers 
representatives which resulted in the break-up of that conference. 

In the statement of May 4, it is set forth that reduction of hours to 
jess than 56 per week involved a loss in output in more than 90 per cent 
of the establishments ‘“‘and in a majority of cases this loss was approximately 
proportional to the reduction of time.” It is set forth that in the wool manu- 
facturing industry ‘‘a/reduction to a 54-hour schedule resulted in a loss in 
output, though this loss was somewhat less pronounced than in the cotton 
industry.” In the silk industry it was found that it was possible to maintain 
the output when shortening the number of hours to 54 or less per week: 
and in some cases even when the number of hours was reduced to 50. The 
statement says that in the boot and shoe industry it was found that maximum 
production could be maintained on a schedule substantially less than 54 
hours per week. It was found in metal manufacturing establishments that 
a reduction to 50 hours per week could be effected “without seriously 
curtailing output.” 

In regard to health and accidents the document produced by the National 
Industrial Conference Board is equally pessimistic and equally prejudiced. 
As to health there appears this statement: “The report states that definite 
data upon which to base conclusions as to the effects on health of shortening 
hours are not in existence. Speaking broadly it may be said that such evi- 
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dence as was found did not indicate that reductions in hours has as yet 
produced noticeable effect on health.” 

Every international union that has made provision for insurance benefits 
could furnish the National Industriai Conference Board with statistical 
proof of the effect of a reduction in working hours on the health of the workers. 
No better evidence could be required than that furnished by the International 
Cigarmakers’ Union which shows conclusively that a reduction in the number 
of working hours to eight per day has been the direct cause of increasing the 
average length of life of the members of the Cigarmakers’ Union. 

In 1886 the cigarmakers secured the eight-hour day. 

In 1888 the average length of life of members of the Cigarmakers’ 
International Union was thirty-one years; in 1890 the average had been 
increased to thirty-seven years; in 1900 to forty-three years; in 1910 to 
forty-nine years, and in 1911 to fifty years. The organization which decreased 
daily hours of work and increased wages had thus increased the average 
lives of cigarmakers by eighteen years in a period of twenty-three years. 

These principles are further confirmed by the life statistics of the wives 
of cigarmakers. In 1890 the average life of the wives of union members was 
38 years; in 1900, 46 years; in 1910, 50 years; in 1911, 48 years. The average 
increase during this period of 21 years is 10 years. 

Tuberculosis and other preventable diseases had been destructive to 
cigarmakers. In 1888, two years after the inauguration of the eight-hour 
workday, 51 per cent of the total number of deaths was due to tuberculosis- 
This percentage has been decreased by 30 per cent as the following statistics 
show: 


In 1890, the total deaths were 212, of which the proportion due to tuber- 
culosis was 49 per cent. 

In 1895,tof 348 deaths, the proportion was 35 per cent. 

In 1900, of 339 deaths, the proportion was 33 per cent. 

In 1910, of 588 deaths, the proportion was 21.5 per cent. 


In 1911, of 622 deaths, the proportion was 20.1 per cent. 


Particularly in those industries in which there is occupational disease 
are the health and tenure of life of the workers increased by reduction in the 
number of working hours per day. Not only is health increased by a reduc- 
tion in the number of working hours, but it is increased also by raising the 
standards of sanitation in places of employment and by the general re- 
adjustment of working conditions which always follows trade union organi- 
zation. 

Of course the whole point to the statement issued by the National 
Industrial Conference Board, though it is not stated in so many words, is 
that trade union organization brings no benefits. The report is obviously 
intended as a part of a campaign to oppose organization of the workers and 
will deceive no one. The Typographical Union has revolutionized its standard 
of health, length of life and general happiness by reducing the number of 
working hours, and by compelling the establishment of proper safeguards 
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for health in printing establishments. An industry once notorious as a 
breeding ground for tubérculosis has become one of the safest from the 
standpoint of health in the whole industrial category. It was the Typo- 
graphical Union which compelled the cleaning up of print shops, which com- 
pelled the introduction of devices for the carrying off of gases from type- 
setting machinery, which compelled proper ventilation, and which brought 
about the establishment of general standards of sanitation directly respon- 
sible for making print shops safe places for human activity. 

Figures furnished by the International Typographical Union fully 
bear out these assertions. In the year 1900 the average age at death of the 
printer was 41.25 years; in the year 1913 the average age at death was 49.24, 
thus showing that almost eight years have been added to the life of the 
working printers through the beneficial work of the organization. 

Painters who are subject to lead poisoning and subject to the injurious 
effects of turpentine, have materially and in provable manner raised the 
health standards of the painting industry and lengthened the average tenure 
of life of painters. The statement of the National Industrial Conference 
Board itself undermines its own case and furnishes ample proof of the 
correctness of the trade union standpoint and of the value of trade union 
effort in improving health standards among workers. It was careless of 
those who drafted the statement given to the newspapers to include this 


paragraph: 


The report points out that mortality statistics published by the United States census 
and by various life insurance companies clearly show that the death rate from tubercu- 
losis, especially in certain occupations, for example, cotton and silk, is excessive. 


Properly stated the truth is that the death rate from such diseases as 
tuberculosis is excessive in those industries where trade union activity has 
not compelled the installation of proper safety and sanitation appliances, 
and where it has not compelled a proper limitation of the number of working 
hours per day. In issuing future reports on subjects such as this, the Nationa] 
Industrial Conference Board should bear this fact in mind. Incidentally, 
it should be more careful not to allow paragraphs to creep into reports to 
undermine the very case which it is seeking to establish. 

The statement issued by the board goes on in an effort to show that there 
has been little effect on accident frequency by shortening the number of 
working hours. Practically every organized industry offers statistics which 
show a direct relation between the number of working hours per day and the 
accident rate. It has been shown in some industries, for example, that the 
greatest accident frequency is between the eighth and tenth hour of work. 
The meaning of this is that accidents are of greater frequency when the 
workers are nearest the point of exhaustion. Interesting statistics are to 
be had concerning accidents in the coal mining industry. Alabama is a state 
in which coal miners are not well organized. Twenty thousand miners are 
employed in that state. In 1918 there were 110 coal mine fatalities in 
Alabama. Illinois may be taken as typical of the organized states in the 
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coal mining industry. Ninety thousand miners are employed in Illinois. 
In 1918 there were 238 Illinois coal mine fatalities. Thus in Illinois, an 
organized state with more than four times the number of miners found in 
Alabama, an unorganized state, there were in 1918 only about twice the 
number of accidents. The comparison between Alabama and Illinois is not 
a chance comparison, but is selected merely because it is typical. Statistics 
kept over a period of years prove that the showing made in this instance is 
typical of the industry and typical of the difference in accident rate between 
organized and unorganized territory. In response to an inquiry from the 
AMERICAN FEDERATIONIST, Mr. Charles E. Baldwin, Acting Commissioner 
of Labor Statistics of the United States Department of Labor, points to the 
inadequacy of the statistical foundation upon which the National Industrial 
Conference Board bases its conclusions. Mr. Baldwin says: 


It has not been possible in the course of studies conducted by this bureau to accu- 
mulate an adequate quantity of material for the purpose of studying conditions before and 
after a reduction in the working hours, and I am therefore unable to substantiate the state- 
ment made by the National Industrial Conference Board. The small amount of material 
which we have been able to consider shows that in a considerable number of cases a change 
in hours has not been accompanied by any material change in the frequency of accidents. 
In a small number of cases there has been reduction and in a still smaller number an 
increase in accidents, but in the latter case it has been evident that the introduction of 
comparatively inexperienced men is a material factor. It should be emphasized that 
statements such as the one to which you call attention have not sufficient statistical basis 
to give them any authority. 

In Memorandum No. 21 of the Health of Munition Workers’ Committee of the 
Ministry of Munitions, Great Britain, page 25, is given a table which.shows a considerable 
reduction in the frequency of accidents among women munition workers following a change 
from a 12-hour to a 10-hour day. According to this statement the accidents to women 
were 2.87 times more numerous in the 12-hour than in the 10-hour period. The correspond- 
ing data for men, however, show that the accidents were only 1.2 times more numerous 
in the 12-hour period. 

The National Industrial Conference Board can occupy no position 
except the position of a special pleader for special interests. There is a very 
old saying to the effect that figures do not lie, but almost by common consent 
thereZhas been an amendment added to this saying which applies to a large 
number of persons who indulge in the use of figures to prove the contention 
which they wish to prove. 





The United States Public Health Service sustains the contention of organized 
labor that the eight-hour day conserves and improves the 
health of the workers and makes for economical production. 
In public health bulletin No. 106, the first of a series to 
be published on industrial problems, the public health service sets forth the 
findings of an investigation covering a period of over three years. 

Plants operating on an eight-hour basis and plants operating on a ten- 
hour basis were selected for study. Care was exercised to select plants in which 
general conditions were as near alike as possible and only plants where large 
numbers were employed were selected. This was done so that conclusions 
reached might fairly be applied to industry in general. The result is a sweeping 
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and conclusive vindication of the position and the struggle of the labor 
movement. Summarized the main conclusions are: 


Maintenance of Output.—The outstanding feature of the eight-hour day is steady 
maintenance of output. The outstanding feature of the ten-hour system is the decline of 
output. 

Lost Time.—Under the eight-hour system work with almost full power begins and 
ends approximately on schedule, and lost time is reduced to a minimum. Under the ten- 
hour system work ceases regularly before the end of the spell and lost time is frequent. 

Stereotyped Output.—Under the ten-hour system the workers seem to artificially 
restrict their efforts and to keep pace with the less efficient workers. Under the eight-hour 
day the output varies more nearly according to the indivdual capacity of the worker. 
That is: each is more likely to do his utmost, rather than an “average day’s work,” 
regulated by a low standard. 

Industrial Accidents.—This phase of the study is of particular interest. Ordinarily 
accidents may be expected to vary directly with speed and production, owing to increased 
exposure to risk. But when fatigue is taken into consideration there is a marked modifica- 
tion of this rule. When there is a reduction of output due to fatigue there is a rise in the 
number of accidents; that is, in the last hours of the ten or twelve-hour day, in spite of 
employes slowing up in work, more accidents occur. If for any reason production is 
speeded up in the last hours, when the workers are fatigued, the rise in the number of 
accidents rises so rapidly as to leave no room to doubt that the higher accident risk 
accompanies the decline in working capacity of the employe. 


It will be seen from this summary of the report that every consideration 
points to the adoption of the eight-hour day as a maximum. Not only does the 
worker gain, but the industry gains and society gains. The report of the pub- 
lic health service renders a distinct and valuable service in bringing to the 
cause of Labor the proof of scientific investigation. 





Recent disturbances in railroad operation have caused the whole subject 
of railroad management to be re-opened for discussion. 


pat ony As is customary, those publications published in the interest 
meuerny of employers generally and particularly those published in 


the interests of employers unfriendly to labor, the respon- 
sibility for any disturbances in operation is placed upon those who do the 
actual work. This is typical of the short-sightedness and shallowness of 
a great portion of American journalism. 

The Manufacturers’ News published in Chicago, in a leading article 
in its issue of May 13, discusses the railroad situation from the usual view- 
point of those who speak for employers, and for that matter, of those who 
pretend to speak for the public. ‘“The men who operate the trains, throw 
the switches and do the things that make the wheels go around should. be 
made to feel the indignation of the people when they render poor service,” 
says the Manufacturers’ News. It is further set forth that the railroad union 
leaders are “crying about the high cost of living’”’ before the Railroad Labor 
Board in Washington, but that ‘‘they are not shedding any tears or furnish- 
ing any data as to the lack of service on the part of the men. Apparently 
they are not concerned with production.” 

The article goes on to say that the railroads are asking for more money 
which they must have to prevent a breakdown, but asserts that “they will 
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break down just as quickly unless the employes get a move on themselves 
in the matter of moving cars.” The article in question says that the average 
movement of a freight car is about nineteen miles a day and points out that 
if cars could be speeded up to double the distance the present number of 
cars “‘could do twice the service,’’ which is, of course, the obvious conclusion. 

While the Manufacturers’ News goes on to point out that “the railroad 
presidents should do their part,” it does so only in very general terms, while 
on the other hand it is very specific about what it expects of the employes. 
They are expected to do more work; they are expected to give more service 
per day; they are expected to expend a greater amount of energy; they are 
expected to forget about the conditions under which they give that service 
and expend that energy, and so far as the employers are concerned, and 
so far as the public is concerned, and evidently so far as the Manufacturers’ 
News is concerned, when the employes forget about the conditions under 
which they give service, everybody else will forget it. 

The question of railroad efficiency is a question which bears heavily 
on the cost of living. Efficiency is not something which is solely of interest 
to railroad management; it is not something which is merely useful for the 
sake of determining profits per ton mile; it is something which enters into 
the computation of the daily expenditures of every family in the country. 
Railroad operating efficiency, furthermore, is not something which depends 
solely upon an expenditure of energy by the workers on railroads. The 
Manufacturers’ News states that the average movement of a freight car 
per day is nineteen miles. If this figure is accurate, the situation is one 
worthy of profound thought. 

The problem of increasing the mileage of a freight car is not a problem 
to be settled merely by the expenditure of a greater amount of muscular 
effort by switchmen, brakemen, engineers, firemen and conductors. It is a 
fact that will not bear dispute that it is possible to increase greatly the useful 
life of railway equipment. It is not only possible to secure a greater mileage 
per day, but it is possible to effect vast reductions in the idle time of railroad 
equipment. The improvement needed and the sweeping changes necessary 
will never be made until employers adopt a policy more wise than the policy 
of scolding the workers. The problem is a problem of management; a problem 
of utilizing to the full the researches and the wisdom of industrial scientists 
and a problem of developing to the fullest extent the cooperative relationship 
between employers and workers. 

Few statements have gone closer to the root of the evil than an analysis 
which appears in the annual report of the Division of Labor of the United 
States Railroad Administration for 1919, which has just been made public. 
This report contains an indictment of railroad management which requires 
an answer. If the American people could bring themselves to hold an in- 
telligent viewpoint toward railroad operation, and for the matter of that, 
toward the productiveness of all industry, they would demand an accounting 
from managements in such a way as to rattle the dry bones in many an estab- 
lishment. To quote from the report: 


One of the principal purposes of the creation of the Division of Labor was to provide 
means whereby the controversies that constantly arise between railroad officials and 
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employes would be promptly and equitably adjusted. An inability to adjust these con- 
troversies under past practices resulted in strikes, threatened strikes, or a constant unrest 
among employes to the extent that the efficiency of the service had greatly diminished 
at the time that the roads were taken over under federal control. 


This is a plain statement to the effect that under the old managements 
it was becoming more and more impossible for the workers to secure prompt 
and equitable adjustment of grievances. The explanation which is offered 
in the report is clear and logical and is in exact conformity with the charges 
that have been made by organized labor for years. The report goes on to 
say that it is “but fair to say that neither the operating officials nor the 
employes were entirely to blame for so undesirable a situation.”’ The reason 
for this is explained as follows: 


While on some roads there had never been a liberal policy toward employes of certain 
classes, a study of past relations will reveal the fact that not so many years ago the labor 
policy of a railroad was developed entirely by the operating officers. At that time com- 
mittees of employes, with the knowledge that their immediate operating officers had the 
authority to grant wage increases, revise wage agreements, and adjust personal grievances, 
entered into negotiations with their respective officials with an open mind, and with the 
belief that if evidence and argument could be presented that would prove their conten- 
tions, the operating officials of the road would at least grant some relief from the condi- 
tions of employment against which complaint was made. 

In those days wage increases were granted from time to time, wage agreements were 
revised so as to include rules more favorable to employes, and personal grievances arising 
out of the administration of discipline were disposed of usually without a strike or a threat 
of a strike. 

It is alleged by employes that with a concentration of financial control of the rail- 
roads, either by groups or districts, operating officials lost all authority over the labor 
policies upon the respective railroads with the result that it was alleged that the operating 
officials of a railroad were no longer permitted to exercise their own judgment in disposing 
of these matters. 


The last quoted paragraph is one that should be of particular interest 
to everyone. It lays bare the situation which exists not only in railroading 
but in industry generally. It is a situation which has commanded the interest 
of the labor movement and for which the labor movement has offered the 
only specific and constructive remedy. When industry ceases to be directed 
by the operating officials or the active management; when it ceases to be 
directed and operated for the sake of production, and when it begins to be 
operated for the sake of profits alone and to take its direction from the 
counting rooms of the financial districts, then it begins to enter a stage of 
what may be termed moral bankruptcy and a stage of inefficiency for which 
there is but one remedy. 

The report in question is worth pursuing further because it continues 
in its analysis of the diseases which affect our railroads: 


With the creation of “general managers’ associations,” covering a comparatively 
large territory, came “district movements” by employes for the adjustment of wage matters. 
During the two or three years antedating federal control of the railroads an alarming 
situation was created in that the employes’ organizations, as a whole and through federa- 
tions, found themselves confronted with similar federations on the part of the railroads, 
the roads being represented by conference committees and the conference committees 
being subordinate to “advisory committees.” It was alleged by employes that these 
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conference committees of all of the principal railroads in a district were not permitted to 
grant the demands of employes, or even to make favorable compromises, without the 
consent of the advisory committee. The advisory committee it is alleged was the agent 
of the great banking institutions that controlled the financial policy of all the railroads- 








In the light of the facts set forth in this report, the advice of the Manw 
facturers’ News to the employes, to ‘get a move on themselves in the matter 
of moving cars” as a prime factor in solving the railroad problem, is not 
only inaccurate but betrays an ignorance and a blindness which ought to 
disqualify that publication entirely as an adviser of the industrial world. 

For years after Gallileo declared that the world was round many 
learned men spent their time proving what a fool he was and how ridiculous 
he was to presume that the world was anything but flat. Discoveries almost 
as notable as this have been made in connection with modern industry, 
and its management and operation; and yet scores of supposedly wise men 
spend their time propounding doctrines and philosophies that no longer 
apply if they ever applied, and get well paid for doing so. There are always 
those who oppose the acceptance of new found truths and there are always 
those eager to serve them for pay. 

American industry must accept as its guiding principle the principle 
of production for use and not for profit alone. The active direction of in- 
dustry must take its guidance from the needs of the world for production 
and not from the needs of counting rooms for profit. The useful people of 
the world will have but few quarrels among themselves over questions of 
the character that now disturb industry, but there can never be an end to 
quarrels between the useful people of the world and the counting rooms of 
the world so long as counting rooms have the power to dictate and insist 
upon dictating the policies of industrial establishments. There is an undying 
conflict between greed and service. There is an undying conflict between 
healthy growth and parasitic growth. Were it otherwise, the world would 
long since have passed into decay. 

A command from counting rooms to the workers “to get a move on 
themselves” in order that profits may pyramid and sky-rocket and fall back 
upon themselves in golden streams, will result only in making the conflict 
| more acute. Justice does not come out of injustice; efficient production 
does not come out of profiteering. The problems of industry are solvable 
and there is in industry the intelligence to formulate and put into operation 
the needed solutions. Labor is eager to have the opportunity to contribute 
| its intelligence, its effort toward these solutions. It can contribute, however, 

only on a basis of equality and cooperation. It was well said by the 1918 
convention of the American Federation of Labor that “there is always a 
best way of doing everything—the best way of administering labor problems 
of production can be determined only through the information and experience 
of employers and employes. Since workers know a phase of production which 
is usually totally outside the experience of employers, the principles of labor 
administration must be formulated after considering the supplementary 
information of representatives of both parties. Labor administration must 
be cooperative in method and in principle.” The same convention laid down 
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the following fundamentals with the declaration that they must be the 
basis for all labor policies: 

Those contributing to production should have a part in its control. 

A low turnover which is advantageous to industry has an equal if not greater value 
to workers—to them it means continuous employment, a stable income. 

Every worker has a right to be freed from all avoidable uncertainties of employment 
—both from those arising through poor labor administration and from mismanagement in 
production and the effects of speculation in raw materials or finished products. 


The following from the same declaration completes the proposition and 
makes clear the fundamentals which must underlie the operation of industry 
if industry is to serve the actual needs of the people and not merely con- 
stitute a medium for the making of profits: 

Betterment for wage-earners under all circumstances depends upon the control 
they exercise through economic organization. Control brings with it responsibility. The 
right of workers to a share in the results of increasing production which makes possible 
their advancement and reproduction under proper conditions, means greater interest in 
increasing output. 

The Executive Council believes that in all large permanent shops, a regular arrange- 
ment should be provided whereby: 

First, a committee of the workers would regularly meet with the shop manage- 
ment to confer over matters of production; and whereby 

SECOND, such committee could carry, beyond the foreman and the superintendent, 
to the general manager or to the president, any important grievance which the workers 
may have with reference to wages, hours and conditions. 

It is fundamental for efficiency in production that the essentials of team work be 
understood and followed by all. There must be opportunity for intercourse and exchange 
of viewpoints between workers and managers. It is this machinery for solving industrial 
problems that is fundamental. 


The doctrine here laid down and the machinery here indicated apply to 
railroads as well as to any other industry. The principles here put forward 
by the organized labor movement point the way not only to solutions of the 
problems of manufacture but to the solution of the problems of distribution. 
They are as essential in increasing the mileage of freight cars and insuring 
the continuity of railroad operations as in increasing output of mills and 
factories. The counting room would settle industrial disputes by decree. 
The workers, because of their actual contact with industry, because their 
lives are lived in industry, because industry is their world and because they, 
better than any others, understand the fundamental character of industry, 
approach the solution of these problems with a practical knowledge of which 
the world must avail itself before there can be real solutions of the problems 
that are now more serious and more grievous than ever in history. 

Until the service and the knowledge of labor can be contributed fully 
and freely and on the basis of equality and mutuality, the world must of 
necessity stumble blindly and blunderingly through a mass of error. The 
whole problem rests upon the rapidity with which the world will make use 
of the service and the intelligence which are at its disposal. 





The National Association of Manufacturers has met and adopted what 
is called a platform for American industry. This is truly presumption. 
Without the approval of Labor there can be no platform for industry. 
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The AMERICAN FEDERATIONIST published last month a review of the legitimate 
nisieiiadin grievances which are at the bottom of the labor unrest in 
FROM FRANCE France, the frightfully high cost of living, the failure of the 

government to keep its promises with regard to higher wages, 
the non-enforcement of the eight-hour law, the government’s threat of com- 
pulsory arbitration. The great railway strike of February and March was the 
result of these grievances. Until that time the ultra-revolutionary and pro- 
bolshevist wing had not captured a single important labor union of the 
country—unless one of the teachers’ federations which is affiliated with the 
C. G. T. is regarded as a labor organization. Only the central labor bodies of 
Paris, Lyons, and certain other large cities had definitely gone over to a French 
adaptation of Sovietism. 

But the result of the February railway strike led to a bitter reaction among 
the railway men, which ended, on April 24, with the capture of the Railway 
Federation by the ‘“‘ultra-reds,” though by a small majority (171,037 to 
147,282). The moderate leader, Bidegaray, lost control and the Federation fell 
under the domination of Monmousseau. 

This was all the political socialists and sovietists wanted to launch the 
revolutionary and political general strike they had long helped to inaugurate 
on the first of May. 

Jouhaux, Desmoulins, and the other leaders of the C. G. T. did not desert 
Bidegaray, but they felt obliged to endorse the railway strike and the miners 
and dockers’ strikes that followed. So whatever may have been their per- 
sonal opinions of the revolutionary movement at the outset, they are now 
among its leaders—whether for good or ill remains to be seen. They may finally 
come back to their former opinion that the political and revolutionary strike 
movement at the present moment is “premature,” and that the C. G. T. should 
accept as a compromise certain concessions to their program which are rather 
of an economic than a political character. 

In the meanwhile, the new declaration of principles passed by the Rail- 
way Federation on April 24, upon the motion of Monmousseau, will show the 
revolutionary and political tendency which for the moment at least is domi- 
nant in the French strike movement. 

The Monmousseau resolution begins by laying down as the basis of labor 
unionism as conceived by the new majority in control of the Railway Federa- 
tion that “‘the labor union ideal can be accomplished only by the complete 
transformation of society,” and that ‘‘its essential aim is the abolition of the 
employers’ class and of wage labor.” The resolution then continues: 


In the field of everyday demands labor unionism (syndicalism) attempts the or- 
ganization of labor, the improvement of the well-being of the workers by the realization 
of immediate reforms such as the reduction of the hours of labor, the increase of wages, 
etc. But this task is only one part of the work of syndicalism; it prepares for the complete 
emancipation of the workers which can only be realized by the expropriation of the 
capitalists; it requires the general strike as one means of action, and it regards the labor 
union which today is an organization for defense as an organization for production and 
distribution in the future, and the basis of social reorganization. 

The general strike may be decreed by the National Labor Confederation or it 
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may be the result of partial strikes extending themselves from industry to industry, strikes 
caused by unexpected events which must be deliberately taken advantage of. 

Every program of practical action must be sufficiently flexible so as to permit labor 
unionism to continue its mission of emancipation without crystallizing its action into defi- 
nite forthulas decreed in advance. 

It is from this point of view that the Congress endorses the principle of nationaliza- 
tion of the railways. 


Thus the new element at present in control of the Railway Federation, 
apologizes for the proposed nationalization, not as being too radical but as 
being too conservative from the point of view of this new labor union philoso- 
phy. Nationalization is regarded as nothing more than a means to the ends 
described in the above resolution. 

If, then, nationalization of the railways is placed at the head of the; 
demands of the present general strike in France, this demand is to be inter-: 
preted entirely in the light of these principles. 

Undoubtedly the underlying motives of the great majority of the French 
workers who are supporting the general strike movement are economic and not 
poltiical, but there can be no question that the extremist Socialists and other 
political revolutionists are at the present moment in control of the railway 
union and constitute an important factor, if not the dominating factor, in the 
general strike movement. 

This rational and natural development and progress of the trade union 
movement of France has been halted or set aside. The best instrumentality for 
protecting and promoting the rights and the welfare of the workers now has been 
abandoned in the chase for the capture of a rainbow. This is the momentary 
French reflex of Russian Bolshevism and it is to this feast of destruction that 
some would invite the American trade unionists. Bidegaray, during the entire 
war gave full support to the cause of France and her allies. For a time Merrheim 
fell under suspicion and later emerged in full rationalism in the administration 
of the French Federation of Railroad Workers. Now governmental oppression, 
governmental perfidy and broken pledges in France have given the opportunity 
for the displacement of rationalism by Bolshevism. 

Is there not a lesson in all this for the reactionaries and madmen in Ameri- 
can political and industrial life? 





Six men members of bona fide national and international unions on May 9 
delivered addresses to steel mill employes at Duquesne, Pa. 

“WHAT'S THE ‘These men were arrested, tried and sentenced to serve six 

CONSTITUTION” : " : 

IN ALLEGHENY? ™Onths each in the Allegheny County Jail. The right of free 
speech is guaranteed in the Constitution of the United 

States. Allegheny County is not given the right to suspend the constitutional 

guarantee. 

The men arrested at Duquesne were charged with speaking without per- 
mits. The constitution requires no permits and no provision is made under 
which Allegheny County or any other county may require permits. 

When Allegheny County presumes to ask a permit for the right to speak 
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it presumes to determine when the constitution shall be in force in that 
county and when it shall be suspended. 

Of course, Allegheny County is doing nothing that has not been done 
before. Other counties have suspended the constitution, always without 
authority, always without the right. 

Suspension of the constitution and the inflicting of punishment upon men 
who exercise rights guaranteed to them by the constitution destroys the 
foundation upon which the Republic was built and makes meaningless the long, 
hard struggle to erect a free nation on democratic principles. 

Cities and towns in the steel trust district of Pennsylvania have made fre- 
quent use of the power to suspend the constitution. The only effective power 
in that district devoted to upholding the constitution is the trade union move- 
ment. At any rate no other power has appeared effectively to champion the 
fundamental charter of our rights as laid down in the constitution. Those 
forces usually referred to as the forces of law and order offer hope only to 
those who wish the constitution suspended. When the trade union movement 
in the steel trust district of Pennsylvania attains sufficient strength, the 
constitution will be restored permanently to Allegheny County and the making 
of steel will be done under conditions that do not violate its provisions. 

The important point in the whole situation—important for all Americans 
and of interest to the whole world—is that the constitution of the United 
States is a document for the protection of liberty. It is a charter of guaranteed 
rights of the masses of the people. Those who hate liberty have no use for such 


a constitution. 





Organization of the workers leads to better wages, fewer working hours, 
improved working conditions; it develops independence, manhood and 
character; it fosters tolerance and real justice and makes for a constantly 
growing better economic, social and political life for the burden-bearing 
masses. 

In countries where wages are best, the greatest progress has been made 
in economic, social and political advancement, in science, art, literature, 
education, and in the wealth of the people generally. All low wage-paying 
countries contrasted with America is proof for this statement.—From the 
Reconstruction Program, adopted June, 1919. 





Given the whole-hearted support of all men and women of labor our 
organized labor movement with its constructive program, its love for freedom, 
justice and democracy will prove the most potent factor in protecting, safe- 
guarding and promoting the general welfare of the great mass of our people 
during this trying period of reconstruction and all times thereafter. 





In New York a steamship load of fruit was taken out to sea and thrown 
overboard because it could not be sold at the price demanded. This should 
serve as an excellent lesson on the subject of how to reduce the cost of living. 





How the Propagandists Work for War 
With Mexico 


By CHESTER M. WRIGHT 


LBUQUERQUE in the spring of the year is a place every person ought to see by 
moonlight at least once in a lifetime. The purity of the great out-of-doors is nowhere 
more impressive. It is a wonderful thing to behold the nobility and grandeur of Pike’s 

Peak and of the great summits along the Pacific Coast. The vast sweep of the Mississippi 
and the fine dignity of the Hudson are things every American ought to know about. There is 
an austere rectitude about Washington’s monument and a solid sense of determination about 
Grant’s tomb good to contemplate now and then. The great open deserts of Arizona and 
California are places where elementals count for everything. The Blue Ridge Mountains 
coax happiness into the open with their intriguing beauty. Lone elms and oak clumps ought 
to f ame fine memories in every life. The long roll of prairie through Nebraska and Iowa 
is good to traverse once in a while. And the music that runs through the names of El Molino 
and Mukwanego, Santa Rosalia and Doniphan, Okmulgee and Wanamingo, Mosquero and 
Chilocco, tumbles and trills through the range of the keyboard, a real song of the land. 
These things, these great immobilities, these landmarks of eternity, these grandeurs and aus- 
terities, these intimacies and engaging beauties, these inspirations and songs—these make the 
true picture of the heart of America. These are as the character, the soul, the vitality and the 
purity of America. Wondrous, great of power, magnificent and limitless, kind and gentle, 
exuberant and prodigal of soul and substance. What a land! 

I like to think of that America. I like to dream that a// America is that way. Mount 
Shasta never tried to rig the wheat market. The Mississippi never raised the price of oil. 


The Rockies never betrayed humanity. Maybe those are queer thoughts—fanciful, fruitless. 
Here, then, is a story about a different matter, something else that is in our country. We 
go from sublimity and magnificence to what you wish to call it when you have finished this 
account of facts. 


* * * 


How the Propaganda is Spread 


Relations between the United States and Mexico 
have been, since the fall of Porfirio Diaz, a most 
uncertain quantity. These relations have been such 
an uncertain quantity for the most part because very 
powerful interests willed that they should be uncer- 
tain. Hundreds of Americans have long been morally 
certain that American owners of oil and timber 
properties and ranch lands in Mexico were active in 
a more or less organized capacity for the purpose of 
creating dissension between the two nations. 

It may be accepted as a fact that propaganda for 
intervention in Mexico has been carried on by a num- 
ber of Americans who believed that intervention 
would enhance their chances for securing great 
wealth. Whatever may have been the case in earlier. 
years, within the past twelve months the effort of 
American owners of Mexican property to create 
dissension and discord between the two nations has 
been thoroughly organized and established beyond 
doubt. 

There is in the United States today a propaganda 
of such scope as to be almost beyond belief. It is a 
propaganda which constitutes a daily menace to the 
people of the United States and of Mexico. It isa 
most insidious, deceptive propaganda. Nevertheless, 
it is a very definite, a very astutely managed and 


very amply financed propaganda and it has for its 
specific, though not avowed purpose, the creation of 
difficulties between. the two Republics of North 
America. 

Developments of the last few weeks in Mexico, 
while most regrettable, operate in no way to justify, 
sustain or excuse the propaganda of oil. Of course, 
true to nature, the oil propaganda machine has 
sought to make use of the Mexican opposition to the 
course of President Carranza, but this adds to the 
proof in the case and does not in any way whitewash 
the character of the propaganda organization. 

The purpose of this article is to show the propa- 
ganda work that is being done by Americans for sel- 
fish purposes. It is not in any sense a discussion of 
Mexican affairs. The case against the propagandists 
stands upon its own feet, amply sustained, regardless 
of disputes over legitimate issues arising in the 
Republic to the south. 

At 347 Fifth Avenue, New York City, the Na- 
tional Association for the Protection of American 
Rights in Mexico has its principal, offices. Charles 
Hudson Boynton, former superintendent of the 
Associated Press in Washington, was until a few days 
ago in charge of these offices with the title of Exec- 
utive Director. In reality the executive director of 
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this association is a glorified press agent for the oil, 
timber and real estate interests of Americans in 
Mexico. His salary is $20,000 a year according 
to Mr. Boynton’s own testimony before the Senate 
committee headed by Senator Fall which is investi- 
gating Mexican affairs. There is much about this 
association and its activities which I believe but can 
not prove at this time. It is my object here to set 
forth only those things which I know to be facts. 

The New York offices are not the only offices 
maintained by this association of American property 
owners in Mexico. The association has rather spa- 
cious offices in the Kellogg Building in Washington, 
and it has offices in Texas and in California. It also 
employs field agents, not all of whom are as discreet 
as they might be. Nor is this the only organization 
through which the propaganda of oil is spread. 
There is the Association of Producers of Oil in 
Mexico which, while not so active, is still in the field 
and can, upon occasion, be summoned to the firing 
line. There is also a certain hotel on Park Avenue 
in New York City where at almost any time a col- 
lection of choice spirits wholly sympatheic with the 
oil appetite may be found and from whom may be 
had any number of voluminous and extremely 
colorful accounts of horrific conditions in Mexico, 
with particular reference to the oil field interests. 

During the course of some weeks of rather close 
application to the study of oil propaganda, I made 
the acquaintance of a number of persons associated 
with this propaganda at its source, came into pos- 
session of much material and came to know a great 
deal about the methods they employ. My conviction 
at the conclusion was that the full truth about 
propaganda for intervention in Mexico could 
be gained only after the most thorough and pro- 
tracted investigation and possibly not even then 
without the authority to summon witnesses and 
compel the production of documents. 

As far back as March 25, 1916, an Associated press 
dispatch from Washington said: 

“Convinced that powerful influences are at work 
to force intervention in Mexico, administration 
leaders were today considering just what steps 
should be taken to bring the agitation to an end.” 

There has been no statement from the administra- 
tion since that date to indicate whether, in the 
opinion of the administration, these powerful in- 
fluences have ceased their efforts to force interven- 
tion. The present opinion of the administration is 
not known, though a great many believe it entirely 
possible that some indication of it was given in the 
recent dismissal of Secretary of State Lansing. 

On September 1, 1919, the Mexican president in a 
message to the Mexican Congress had this to say: 

“The United States citizens interested in oil 
properties in Mexico, for their part, have initiated 
and maintained with a perfect organization of extra- 
‘ordinary strength and remarkable persistence, a press 
campaign in the United States devised to impress 
the public mind of the country and the general mass 
as well as the members of both Houses by all pos- 
sible means of the necessity to compel their govern- 
ment to intervene in Mexico in order that our laws be 
drafted in perfect accord with their personal in- 
terests.”’ 

I have said that the campaign being conducted in 
this country is a deceptive campaign. The word 
“intervention” is strictly taboo in all offices con- 
nected with the National Association for the Pro- 
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tection of American Rights in Mexico and I believe 
in all offices in any way connected with the organized 
propaganda of oil. In fact all of the authorized 
spokesmen protest emphatically against the use of 
the word “intervention.”” They protest too much. 
However, if the association guards itself against ac- 
cusations of attempting to secure intervention, a 
great many of its individual members are not so 
particular. It seems to be the policy of the associa- 
tion to keep its official record clear of the charge of 
propagandizing for intervention, at least to a suffi- 
cient degree to be able to set up a denial. Be that as 
it may, one has but to dig slightly beneath the sur- 
face to run into a veritable flood of frank and open 
argument for intervention. Almost every source to 
which I was referred for information by the National 
Association for the Protection of American Rights in 
Mexico led straight to point-blank intervention 
propaganda. 

I found Mr. Boynton an adept at making pleas- 
ant conversation. In the course of a long discussion 
with him I found him most eager to impart informa- 
tion about a wild and unruly Mexico and most anx- 
ious to refer me to people who he said knew all about 
conditions in Mexico. He gave me a most interesting 
collection of names. He was most anxious that I 
should meet the group whose headquarters are in the 
hotel on Park Avenue not far from the Grand 
Central Station. He wished me to see Chester O 
Swain, an attorney at 26 Broadway, the Standard Oil 
Building. He wished me to see William Gates and 
Agnes Laut, both friends of the association. He was 
anxious that I should know Mr. Burton Wilson, at 61 
Broadway, and that I should read what had been 
written by Frederic R. Kellogg. The wisdom of Ira 
Jewell Williams I found also to be highly valued by 
Mr. Boynton. One of Mr. Willams’ best pieces of 
work is a booklet. This booklet is signed by Ira 
Jewell Williams, “of the Philadelphia Bar.” No- 
where in the booklet is it stated that Mr. Williams is 
President of the Boston Panuco Oil Company. The 
booklet purports to be a judicial and legalistic dis- 
sertation on confiscation of property. Mr. Williams, 
shows his “judicial poise’ to the best advantage in 
the following paragraph: 

“The true picture of Mexico today is that of a 
divided country whose various parts are under the 
control of military chieftains. Some of these owe 
technical allegiance to Carranza. Almost all, 
whether Carranzista or anti-Carranzista, are exploit- 
ing natives and foreigner alike by a reign of force and 
terror.” 

Mr. Kellogg, in 1918, wrote an article called, ‘““The 
Mexican Oil Problem,” which was published in the 
Nation, October 5 of that year. A reprint of that 
article was furnished me by the Mexican Petroleum 
Producers’ Association, another branch of the oil 
propaganda family, in Washington. This article, 
reproduced in attractive booklet form, contains this 
amazing paragraph: 

“This is the fundamental proposition of the 
Mexican oil situation. If such things (referring to 
preceding statements about Mexico) can be brought 
to pass, it hardly seems an exaggeration to say that 
Germany was justified in her invasion of Belgium, 
and that the principles of international good faith for 
which this country is expending thousands of pre- 
cious lives and billions of treasure are futile and void.”’ 

This is to say that there is on this continent, and 
without protest from the United States, a condition 
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equal in viciousness to the German invasion and 
destruction of Belgium. Another pamphlet which 
I secured in following the line of inquiry indicated 
by Mr. Boynton was a reprint of an interview given 
by Edward L. Doheney. Mr. Doheney controls one 
of the five largest oil companies operating in Mexico. 
His interview is undated though probably given some 
time during the recent coal strike, to judge from the 
text. Mr. Doheney suggests “‘the necessity for the 
adoption of a great American policy of government 
encouragement and protection to those who go 
abroad” and surmises that “only the illness of the 
President” has delayed the utterance of such a policy. 
His pamphlet also clearly implies that Mexico is 
purposely backing Bolshevik propaganda in the 
United States. 

This contention was backed up by A. C. Bedford, 
President of the Standard Oil Company, of New 
Jersey, as recently as May 18, this year, when he 
declared in an address in Pasadena, Calif., that this 
country must adopt an “aggressive foreign policy.” 
Mr. Bedford's aim in speaking, of course, was to urge 
a policy that would protect this country against an 
oil shortage. According to the Associated Press, 
Mr. Bedford's idea of an aggressive policy is one that 
will back American oil companies in their efforts to 

develop foreign fields. The Standard Oil Company 
wants an aggressive foreign policy on all points 
concerning oil in Mexico. 

Without exception, the individuals to whom I was 
referred and to.whom presumably every other in- 
quirer is referred by the National Association for the 
Protection of American Rights in Mexico was an ac- 
tive and earnest critic of Mexico and of the ad- 
ministration at Washington. The conviction is 
inescapable that the association has for its purpose 
the arousing of suspicion, distrust and enmity in the 
United States towards Mexico. They may never use 
the word “‘intervention’’ and they may decry its use 
but what need have they to ask for intervention if 
they can get everyone else to demand it! Their 
propaganda is of a character calculated to arouse 
anger and resentment. Once begin a search for in- 
formation about Mexico in the offices of 347 Fifth 
Avenue, New York City, and you find yourself ‘at the 
beginning of a trail which consists of one denuncia- 
tion after another, one condemnation after another, 
one criticism after another, of things Mexican and of 
every policy of the government of the United 
States which seems to indicate a desire for peaceful 
and harmonious relations between the two nations. 

It is interesting and perhaps illuminating to call 
the roll of the officers of the National Association for 
the Protection of American Rights in Mexico. 
The treasurer is E. W. Stetson, Vice-President of the 
Guarantee Trust Company, of New York; the Exec- 
utive Committee is composed of J. S. Alexander, 
president of the National Bank of Commerce, New 
York; Amos L. Beatty, general counsel, Texas 
Company; George H. Carnahan, president, Inter- 
Continental Rubber Company; Edward L. Doheney, 
president, Pan-American Petroleum and Transport 
Company; Walter Douglas, president, Moctezuma 
Copper Company; C. F. Kelly, vice-president, 
Greene Cananea Copper Company; Thomas W. 
Lamont, of J. P. Morgan & Company; Chester O. 
Swain, general counsel of the Standard Oil Com- 
pany, of New Jersey; Charles H. Sabin, president, 
Guarantee Trust Company, New York; Frederic N. 
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Watriss, counsel, Yaqui Delta Land and Water 
Company. 

On the face of such a list, the whole relationship is 

not apparent. Mr. Watriss furnishes a case in point. 
He seems to be interested in land and irrigation. He 
is, however, attorney for two oil companies—the 
Continental Mexican and the International Petro- 
leum. He is the representative of these two in the 
American Petroleum Producers’ Association. The 
attitude which Mr. Watriss holds towards Mexico is 
illustrated by him in a letter from himself to Frank L. 
Polk, the then wunder-secretary of State. Mr. 
Watriss read this letter into the record when he ap- 
peared before the Fall Committee. I cite this signifi- 
cant sentence: “Public opinion forced us to take a 
hand in Cuba, where much less cause for interference 
existed, and we went into the European war in de- 
fense of rights which were less well defined than those 
which are being violated by Mexico. 
It is apparent that the rule against an open appeal 
for intervention which the National Association for 
the Protection of American Rights in Mexico applies 
to its official utterances does not extend to its 
officers. It is clearly Mr. Watriss’ idea that war with 
Mexico is more fully justified than was war with 
Germany. 

I was informed that the National Association 
for the Protection of American Rights in Mexico 
has between 130 and 140 active members. The fee for 
active membership is $100 per year. The association 
claims to have about 2,000 associate members at $1 
per year. Of course the income from these sources 
does not begin to support the work done by the as- 
sociation. It is understood that members and others 
interested in what the association is doing frequently 
contribute to its support in excess of the membership 
fee. It is clear that some of them must so contribute 
in rather generous fashion. 

The headquarters of the National Association in 
New York does very little in the way of furnishing 
newspapers with prepared copy. Among the first- 
rate and most expensive corporation publicity agents 
furnishing of prepared copy is coming to be regarded 
as only of secondary importance. It is looked upon 
as an outworn method and as something that has 
been done to death. I was told that not more than 
thirty-four pieces of copy had been issued from that 
office in the course of the year and I believe the state- 
ment is true. The two most effective pieces of pre- 
pared copy issued during the year were undoubtedly 
two articles purporting to show the extent of murder 
and disorder in Mexico. Each consisted of a map and 
text. One has come to be known rather widely as the 
“murder map,”’ and the other as the “‘disorder map.”’ 
The “murder map” is marked with crosses to show 
the points at which American lives are supposed to 
have been lost during the period which has elapsed 
since 1910 and it is claimed that during that period 
there have been 551 American lives sacrificed to 
Mexican lawlessness. That the tabulation is unfair 
is shown by even casual examination. All manner of 
killings are included, even those which have taken 
place in ordinary street brawls such as may occur 
in any country. I was assured that this map, with 
its accompanying text had been “widely published” 
in American newspapers. The New York Times 
gave it a full page in one of its Sunday magazine sec- 
tions. The “disorder map” was even more deceiv- 
ing. The caption proclaims that the “map proves the 
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unrestrained reign of rebellion and outlawry through- 
out Mexico.” However, among the “outrages” 
listed in this “unrestrained reign of rebellion and 
outlawry” are a number of instances of restraint 
in the form of attacks by federal troops upon ban- 
dits. This was long before the Sonora revolution 
was thought of. A count of the “‘outrages”’ listed in 
this piece of copy shows that in forty-six cases the 
outrages consisted of aggressive action by federal 
troops against bandits and outlaws. It might be dis- 
concerting for the association to explain how these 
instances of restraint crept into a tabulation of 
“unrestrained rebellion.” 

If the New York office devotes but little aiten- 
tion to the issuing of prepared statements, it does 
devote much attention to what Mr. Boynton believes 
to be more effective methods. His idea of efficient 
work is to see that the newspapers are informed 
about affairs which tend to prove his case. He said 
that a large part of his work had consisted of digging 
information out of the State Department. I am con- 
vinced also that part of his work consisted of putting 
things into the State Department. It is a much more 
important piece of news if it can be said that “an 
outrage” in Mexico has been reported to the State 
Department than merely to say that the outrage 
took place. It is a moral certainty that in numerous 
cases where newspaper dispatches have said “it was 
reported to the State Department today that such 
and such an outrage took place in a certain section of 
Mexico” the report furnished to the State Depart- 
ment as well as the statement furnished to the news- 
papers went to both places from persons interested in 
seeing that such “news” received the widest possible 
publicity. 

The Washington office of the association has not 
been so scornful of prepared copy. While the Fall 
Committee was meeting in Washington, examining 
witnesses in connection with its investigation of 
Mexican affairs, the association maintained a staff 
of highly skilled reporters equipped to furnish to all 
newspaper correspondents a very excellent running 
story about the hearing. Some regret was expressed 
to me that some such staff had not been organized 
to cover the hearings on the border because it was 
stated that the demand from newspapers for such 
reports was great enough to have justified the effort. 
This statement in itself was eloquent testimony to 
the effectiveness of the association’s work. 

An amusing instance in connection with the whole 
search into the intervention propaganda situation 
was the presentation to me in the Washington 
office of the national association of a copy of a book 
entitled ‘“Mexico Under Carranza,” sub-titled “A 
Lawyer’s Indictment of the Crowning Infamy of 
Four Hundred Years of Misrule,” and dedicated ‘‘to 
the submerged 80 per cent of the Mexican people.” 
The book was written by Thomas Edward Gibbon, 
of Los Angeles, and published, it is interesting to note, 
by Doubleday Page & Company, once thought to be 
ardent supporters of President Wilson and his poli- 
cies. The book by Gibbon is one of the textbooks of 
the interventionists. It was written evidently not 
because Carranza was in office but because oil was in 
Mexico. I was told that it was a most excellent book, 
a book filled with many facts and much wise counsel, 
a book that I should by all means read. I did read it 
and I found this textbook, recommended by those 
who say that they do not want intervention, to con- 
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tain the following highly interesting pronouncement: 

“What Mexico needs and what I believe she must 
have is the intervention in her affairs of some saving 
power such as England has afforded to Egypt and 
our own nation to the Philippines and to Cuba 
under the authority of the Platt Amendment.” 

Thus more or less discreetly, though disavowing all 
desire for intervention, the machinery of the Inter- 
national Association for the Protection of American 
Rights in Mexico constantly grinds in the direction 
of intervention. 

In addition to its other activities, the association 
publishes a monthly bulletin which is furnished to its 
members and presumably to some others. This 
bulletin is published at the New York office under the 
eye of the Executive Director. Before me is one 
of the recent issues of that bulletin in which there 
appears editorial comment, on the Mexican situation 
from various American newspapers under the title 

“A Roll-Call of the States.’”” Twenty-two of these 
editorial quotations out of the forty-seven demand 
intervention in one form oranother. Of the remainder, 
three declare for some kind of policing policy, nine de- 
mand “a firm hand,” in dealing with Mexico, six 
criticize President Wilson and his Mexican policy, and 
seven scold Mexico on general principles. If the asso- 
ciation does not itself directly demand intervention, 
it loses no opportunity to bring to public notice those 
who do make such demands. It is certain that these 
extracts from editorials are published in the associa- 
tion’s official bulletin because their tone is pleasing to 
the association. An editorial note preceding the 
quotations says, ‘‘the editorial sentiment of the news- 
papers of the country continues to appear to be 
overwhelmingly in favor of the announcement and 
enforcement of a definite policy toward Mexico by 
the United States.’’ The ‘definite’ policy which the 
association finds in demand is undoubtedly exactly 
what it wishes to find. Oe]? 


Here are some extracts from the ¢ abi pi 
lished in the bulletin as UG@ RAS. 9 dor, 

definite policy”: dt ot boltitns to 

“Tt has long been evident that Mexico must. be 
quieted from the outside.” 

“There must be an end to all this.” 

“If the Mexican peon could determine anything 
for himself he would welcome the protecting wing of 
the United States against all and sundry of his 
oppressors.” 

“To be compelled to thrash Mexico into submis- 
sion by the full employment of our military and naval 
strength would be most regrettable but it is difficult 
to see how such a course can be honorably avoided.”’ 

“What the United States has done for Cuba it 
might conceivably do for Mexico.” 

What the oil propagandists overlook is the fact 
that what the United States did in Cuba was done 
with the consent and cooperation of the Cuban 


people. 

The following from the Raleigh News and Ob- 
server, Josephus Daniels’ paper, is interesting: 

“Mexico is unable to secure the safety of the bor- 
der. The only thing left is for General Dickman to 
see that it is maintained, and the announcement 
that he means to resort to the ungloved hand is 
straight business.” 

Quite pleasing to organized oil are these additional 
comments: 
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“The Mexican situation has just about passed the 
note writing stage.”’ 

“No good can come of temporizing with Mexico 
any longer.” 

The leading article in this bulletin is entitled 
“Charges of ‘Intervention’ Propaganda Shown to be 
False.’”’ This article seeks to show that testimony 
taken before the Fall Committee clears the associa- 
ton of any suspicion of intervention propaganda. 
“No testimony,” says the article “was presented 
to show the existence of any organized propaganda in 
the United States which has for its purpose forcing of 
armed intervention by the United States of 
America.” Whether this estimate of the testimony 
before the Fall Committee is accurate may remain to 
be seen. Whatever may be the case in that respect 
it is also true that no testimony was introduced 
before the Fall Committee to show that the moon is 
not made of green cheese. 

A volume could easily be written concerning hear- 
ings held by the Fall Committee. Without going 
too deeply into the work of that committee, an inter- 
esting side light may be had by examining the 
methods of one of the attorneys for the committee. 
Francis J. Kearful assumes full powers of the com- 
mittee and examines witnesses all by himself when no 
members of the committee are in attendance. Peru- 
sal of the testimony so taken sounds very much as if 
there had been a previous rehearsal between lawyer 
and witnesses in those cases where witnesses are 
testifying to the disorder in Mexico. 

William J. McGavock, who gave his occupation as 
that of a railroad contractor, was asked by Mr. 
Kearful: 

“Are you one of those American citizens about 
whom we have often heard who went to Mexico for 
the purpose of exploiting the Mexican peons?” 

That seems to be one of Mr. Kearful’s favorite 
questions. “I suppose I am,” Mr. McGavock 
responded. Mr. Kearful followed with this: 

“We have sometimes heard from high official 
quarters that Americans operating in Mexico were 
not entitled to the protection of this government, 
or to any special consideration, because they went 
to that country and were engaged in exploiting the 
natives of that country to the detriment of the 
natives and for their own particular benefits. What 
can you say on that subject?” 

The reply was evidently satisfactory. Shortly 
after Mr. Kearful inquired: 

“Did you ever hear of any complaints by Mexicans 
that Americans treated their employes too well and 
gave them too much liberty?” 

“Yes,” Mr. McGavock had heard of such cases! 

Michael J. Smith, a New York hemp merchant, 
testified before Mr. Kearful. Note the repetition 
of Mr. Kearful’s favorite question: 

“What is your view of that bit of propaganda that 
has been circulated so assiduously in this country 
that American citizens are not entitled to con- 
sideration because they have been engaged in ex- 
ploiting the people of that country to the detriment 
of the country and for their own special benefit?” 

Mr. Smith thought such “propaganda was being 
used almost entirely with the idea of having the 
Mexican politicians continue in power in Mexico.” 

Mr. Kearful is hot on the trail: 

“What is your opinion about the truth of that 
statement that the Americans are not entitled to 
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consideration because they have been engaged in 
exploitingjthe people of Mexico?” 

Mr. Smith says: “There is no truth at all in that.”’ 

Michael A. Spellacy, a well-known figure in the oil 
world, served as another target for a repetition of Mr. 
Kearful’s pet question. He varied the form slightly 
this time: 

“Did you go there (to Mexico) as an American 
capitalist for the purpose of exploiting the Mexican 
peons?”’ 

Of course Mr. Spellacy didn’t, for he testified 
that he went there as a driller and later became inter- 
ested as an operator with his brothers, Timothy and 
Peter. Mr. Kearful went back to his favorite theme 
and asked: 


“What truth is there in the statement often heard 
in this country that Americans, espcially American 
oil men, went to Mexico for the purpose of exploiting 
the Mexicans and have been engaged in that ever 
since?”’ 

Mr. Spellacy furnished a touching description 
of the poverty which the oil men found on their 
arrival and the prosperity that followed their 
operations. 

It is to be hoped that some day Mr. Kearful 
will get a red-handed exploiter on the stand and pre- 
pound to him his favorite question whereupon 
the exploiter will frankly answer “yes, I exploited the 
country for all the traffic would bear.”’ 

Questioning by Senator Fall himself is almost as 
intez resting as the questioning by Lawyer Kearful. 
There is, however, something in connection with 
Senator Fall’s work as chairman of the sub-commit- 
tee investigating Mexican affairs which is more 
interesting than his method of questioning wit- 
nesses, and the trend of the report made by Senator 
Fall te the sub-committee explaining his own work 
sheds an interesting light on a distinct phase of the 
Mexican situation. Through this report becomes 
known the manner in which the resolution request- 
ing withdrawal of recognition of Mexico was intro- 
duced in the Senate. This resolution was introduced 
by Senator Fall at the height of the Jenkins contro- 
versy. 

The resolution was introduced after a conference 
between Senator Fall and ex-Ambassador Fletcher 
under rather interesting circumstances. Mr. Flet- 
cher, at that time, was the accredited American 
ambassador to Mexico. At the time of the crisis 
Senator Fall was in El Paso but returned post-haste 
to the capital on December | in response to tele- 
grams urging his presence in Washington. Senator 
Fall went directly from the railway station to Secre- 
tary Lansing’s office. The following highly illuminat- 
ing paragraphs from Senator Fall’s report deserve a 
publicity which they have not had: 

“While no definite specific conclusion was reached 
at this conference as to the detai's of immediate 
specific action the steps thought mecessary by 
both the secretary and myself to be taken concerning 
the various very important matters of dispute with 
Mexico were very thoroughly discussed and, I am 
happy to say, with no difference of opinion. 

“It was understood that possibly one or more 
resolutions concerning Mexico might be introduced 
in the Senate by Senators other than members of 
your sub-committee, unless the committee itself, or 
some members of the Committee on Foreign Rela- 




















tions, introduced some resolution with reference to 
Mexico.” 

Senator Fall, whom a great many persons believe 
to be an advocate of forceful dealing with Mexico, 
though he denies being an interventionist, goes on to 
describe the manner in which the resolution was 
framed. He says: 

“Tt was decided that the Secretary of State should 
name a representative from his department to repre- 
sent him in close and continuous contact with myself, 
as representing the Senate, through the chairman- 
ship of the sub-committee of the Committee on For- 
eign Relations dealing with Mexican affairs. 

“On the next morning a message by telephone 
from the Secretary of State, notified my office that 
Ambassador Fletcher had been designated by the 
secretary to represent his department and to consult 
with, and be in continuous touch with your sub- 
committee and its chairman. I at once telephoned to 
Ambassador Fletcher, asking him to come to my 
office in the Senate Office Building immediately, 
which he did. Upon his arrival there, I handed 
him for his consideration a draft of two proposed 
concurrent resolutions to be offered by myself and, 
after consultation, we agreed upon the resolution to be 
so offered, which is in words and figures as follows: 

“*Resolved by the Senate (the House of Repre- 
sentatives concurring), that the action taken by the 
Department of State in reference to the pending con- 
troversy between this government and the govern- 
ment of Mexico should be approved; and, further, 
that the President of the United States be, and he is 
hereby, requested to withdraw from Venustiano Car- 
ranza the recognition heretofore accorded him by the 
United States as president of the Republic of 
Mexico, and to sever all diplomatic relations now 
existing between this government and the pretended 
government of Carranza.’ 

“In company with Ambassador Fletcher I pro- 
ceeded immediately to the Senate Chamber, while 
the ambassador proceeded to the diplomatic gallery 
thereof. I offered the resolution, and the same was 
referred to the Committee on Foreign Relations.” 

Immediately following this action something 
seems to have happened which disturbed plans al- 
ready made. Senator Fall sets forth in his report that 
as soon as the Committee on Foreign Relations 
met to consider the resolution, Ambassador Fletcher 
appeared before it and announced “that at the re- 
quest of the Secretary of State he desired to say 
that the latter would prefer that the resolution be 
separated and the first portion, endorsing his 
action in the pending controversy, be adopted im- 
mediately, and that action upon the remaining 
portion be deferred.” 

Senator Fall says also that Mr. Lansing himself 
appeared and reiterated the request in “‘a somewhat 
extended statement.” 

When Ambassador Fletcher returned from Mexico 
City all indications were that he was hopeful of con- 
tinuance of peaceful relations. Of course since the 
time covered by Senator Fall’s report Ambassador 
Fletcher has resigned his post. Undoubtedly there 
is an interesting story still to be told in this connec- 
tion. 

Turning from the activities of Senator Fall and his 
committee, and oil propaganda as it is conducted in 
the United States, to the city of Tampico where the 
bulk of the oil is produced, still another interesting 
disclosure is to be found. There was in Tampico a 
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bandit chief whose name is Pelaez. He was called 
King Pelaez. He probably is there yet though this 
account of him deals with a period three months 
ago. He was substantially the absolute ruler of the 
Tampico district. He was financed by American 
oil interests in Tampico. There have been various 
estimates made of the amount paid monthly to 
Pelaez, the lowest of which is about $30,000. To this 
extent then, American oil interests, which in the 
United States are conducting an active and highly 
organized campaign to discredit Mexico, are, on the 
other hand, not above financing a rebellion in 
Mexico. 

To finance a rebellion in a friendly country is not 
usually considered good international ethics. Of 
course the oil interests would not admit that they 
were financing a rebellion. What they would say is 
that they were being held up each month for a 
stipulated amount by a bandit chief, who had the 
power to put their wells out of commission unless 
they delivered the tribute. The fact remains, how- 
ever, that Americans were—and still may be—pay- 
ing each month a fixed amount of cash to King 
Pelaez and that this money went to support the 
armed force which Pelaez kept in the field against the 
government of Mexico. There is no testimony avail- 
able that Pelaez could have kept a force in the field 
if he were not paid regularly in cash by Americans. 
The oil men say that the United States State De- 
partment was informed of each payment made, but 
there appears to be no accurate statement of the view 
of the proceedings taken by the State Department. 

It is interesting to note that there was never any 
resentment shown toward Pelaez in oil circles, while 
the resentment toward the legal and authoritative 
government of Mexico has boiled and sizzled ever 
since the fall of Diaz and his bloody successor 
Huerta. Critics of the oil interests hold it to be 
typical of oil methods that a Mexican government 
should be continually and unmercifully execrated on 
= one hand, while a rebel army is subsidized on the 
other. 

Whatever may be the opinion on the subject, there 
are three specific facts which can not be removed: 

No. 1. King Pelaez, a bandit chief in the Tampico 
oil district, was and perhaps is paid each month a sum 
of money, the lowest estimate for which is $30,000. 

No. 2. The oil interests conduct regularly in the 
United States a fire of criticism and condemnation 
of Mexico and view with great approbation all de- 
mands made for intervention by the United States in 
Mexico. 

No. 3. The oil interests conducted for months in 
the United States and in Mexico a fight on the oil 
provisions of the Mexican constitution, which 
reached its climax in an order from the Mexican 
government compelling the companies to stop drill- 
ing operations in territory controlled by the gov- 
ernment on the grounds of non-compliance with law. 
Subsequently, the companies accepted a truce and 
resumed drilling operations. 

These three propositions are established facts and 
can not be washed away by propaganda. 

It is worthy to note that the American oil interests 


‘maintained that the provisions of the constitution 


made operations impossible, while the British 
interests complied with the laws of the Mexican 
government and continued operations, greatly to 
their profit. The Mexican Eagle Oil Company, a 
combination of the Pearson and the Old Royal* 
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Dutch Shell interests, which complied with govern- 
ment regulations, recently announced a net surplus 
after paying dividends, amounting to approximately 
$1,225,000. 

The importance of the oil business is shown by 
Mexican government reports for the year 1918, the 
latest available. In that year there was exported from 
the Tampico district $50,362,540.62 worth of oil. 
The tax paid to the Mexican govenment on this total 
volume of export business amounted to 7,615,422.10 
pesos, or a trifle over $3,800,000. There are other 
Mexican ports from which oil is exported, but Tam- 
pico exports more than double the amount shipped 
from all other ports combined. 

Three companies shipped out from Tampico more 
than one-half of the total amount exported through 
that port. These are the Huasteca Petroleum Com- 
pany, the big Doheny outfit; “El Aguila,” the Cow- 
dray Corporation, and the well-known Standard Oil 
Company, which is so ably represented by one of its 
astute lawyers in the National Association for the 
Protection of American Rights in Mexico. These 
three are the banner operators in the land of easy oil. 

Here is a tabulation taken from the Mexican gov- 
ernment reports showing the volume of oil exported 
and by whom: 


Pesos. 
ay Wane Petrolera, “Tal Vez,” 
> Selanne 92,132.80 
New eae aoe Fuel Oil Co......... 166,571.61 


Inter-Ocean Oil Co..................... 491,073.59 


National Petroleum Corpora- , 
EEE aren 522,275.28 
The Texas Co., of Mexico.......... 1,573,225.44 
Pierce Oil Corporation................ 3,811,926.33 
Standard Oil Co., of New York 28,529,486.72 


Compania Metropolitan de 

0S REI ee 
Mexican Gulf Oil Co... e 
Cortez Oil Corporation............. 
Union Oil Co., of California........ 
et 
Freeport & Mexico Fuel Oil 

Corp 
Standard Oil Co., of New Jersey 
Penn Mex Fuel Co ee as 
Mexicana Compana de Petroleo 

-. °  ¢ & See 
Huasteca Petroleum Co............. 


140,557,553.20 


3,560,843.94 
2,890,780.28 
4,324,198.16 
3,285,980.25 
3,317,630.22 


3,844,894.65 
16,014,984. 14 
14,878,536.23 


31,740,224.02 
21,612,789.54 
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: This tabulation is valuable because it shows the 
importance of the various elements operating in the 


Mexican oil fields. It is important to note the 
strength of the Standard Oil Company and of 
the Doheny Company. So far as the Americans 
are concerned these interests easily dominate 
everything. 

Recent information, which, however, I can not 
vouch for, is that oil field workers in Mexico are paid 
about $2.50 per day for doing work which in the 
United States commands about $10 a day. Even 
if the wage figure in the Mexican oil fields were $3 a 
day, which it undoubtedly is not, the disparity in 
wages between Mexico and the United States would 
still be enormous. Everything connected with oil in 
Mexico leads to the one conclusion—enormous 
profits. For the year 1918 the Doheny Company is 
reported to have paid a dividend of over $14 a share. 
“El Aguila” paid its stockholders about $3,750,000 
in the same year. 

There is nothing to show that American owners of 
Mexican oil and timber and mining and real estate 
interests are a specially blood-thirsty set of men. 
They are probably no more cruel to their intimate 
friends or their families than they would be if they 
owned no interests in Mexico. However, it is be- 
yond dispute that whatever their sentiments may be 
in their personal lives they are overlooking no op- 
portunity to do that which they believe will most 
fully enhance the value and earning power of their 
Mexican properties. That they look with favor upon 
every proposal for intervention in Mexico can no 
longer be a matter of dispute. That they encourage 
such proposals is borne out by the evidence which 
moreover shows that not infrequently they are the 
direct inspiration of such proposals. It was not with- 
out a knowledge of these facts that the United 
States government as long ago as 1916 announced 
that it was “convinced that powerful interests 
are at work for intervention in Mexico,” and the 
interests which then were at work are still engaged in 
the same occupation, with an organization vastly 
superior to anything they possessed at that date. 

It is but little over a year since the National 
Association for the Protection of American Rights 
in Mexico came into being. That organization has 
most efficiently systematized the propaganda, con- 
cealing it where it seemed necessary, but at all times 
operating with an adroitness and a diplomatic 
finesse worthy of a much better and cleaner cause. 





Creative power lies dormant where autocratic management prevails. 
has a vested right to the good will of his employes. 


No employer 
That must be earned, as between 


men. It can be earned only when management deals with workers as human beings and 
not as machines. There can not be a full release of productive energy under an autocratic 


control of industry. 


There must be a spirit of cooperation and mutuality between em- 


ployers and workers. We submit that production can be enhanced through the cooperation 
of management with the trade union agencies which make for order, discipline and pro- 


ductivity. 


We hold that the organization of wage-earners into trade unions and the establishment 
of collective bargaining are the first steps toward the proper development of our industrial 
machinery for service.—From ‘Labor, Its Grievances, Protest and Demands,” adopied at 


Washington, D. C., December 13, 1919, by Labor's Representatives. 


























Anti-Strike Legislation 


SMALL but persistent group in Con- 
gress appears to be devoting its time 
to finding ways to legislate against 

Labor. Its latest effort appears in the bill to 
reorganize the army, H. R. 12775. Section 
69, page 155, of that bill says: 
Whenever Congress shall declare and the Presi- 
dent shall proclaim that a national emergency exists. 
All male citizens of the United States 
between the ages of 18 and 45, both inclu- 
sive shall be subject to call for immediate 
military or naval service, as may be provided by 
regulation. ; 

Those who are ‘needed in occupations of im- 
portance in the maintenance of the national interest 
during the emergency, so long as they regularly 
and in good faith continue in such occupations. 


Any person subject to military law who quits 
his organization or place of duty with the intent 
to avoid hazardous duty or to shirk important 
service shall be deemed a deserter. 

It will be seen that should the enemies 
of labor succeed in having this enacted into 
law a civilian who persisted in staying on 
strike would be liable to be tried by court- 
martial and shot. That is the punishment 
for desertion. 

Senator Poindexter’s bill (S. 4204) to 
punish strikers, and Senator Edge’s bill 
for the same purpose, both lay quiet most 
of the month in the committee. It appears 
plain that certain senators hope to push 
through a bill of this kind while Labor is 
not looking. 

The bills were referred to a committee 
consisting of Senators Poindexter, Pomerene 
and Frelinghuysen. The committee never 
met. A bill was nevertheless reported to 
the full committee on May 12 and the full 
committee was reported as being 11 to 4 
in favor of it. No hearing has ever been 
held upon the bills. 

The next step will be to report it to the 
Senate in an endeavor to push it through. 
Unless the friends of Labor are awake, 
Cummins, Poindexter and the rest of them 
will put a bill through the Senate before 
they are aware. 


Women’s Bureau. 


An appropriation of $75,000,000 for a 
Women’s Bureau in the Department of 
Labor was in the Sundry Civil Appropria- 


Report of Legislative Committee 
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tion bill and was reported upon favorably. 
It was stricken out on a point of order made 
by Blanton of Texas, the legislation estab- 
lishing the Bureau not having gone through 
the Senate where it was reported favorably 
on April 15 by the Committee on Educa- 


-tion and Labor. 


Federal Employment Bureau 


There must be previous legislation in 
order to justify an appropriation in one of 
the regular appropriation bills. In the 
Sundry Civil bill was an appropriation of 
$187,000,000 for the United States Employ- 
ment Service. It was stricken out on a 
point of order made by Blanton of Texas. 
The committee on appropriations had ap- 
proved of it, and it would have gone through 
but for Blanton’s point of order. 


Veto Inci'uded Bonus 


The Legislative Appropriation bill which 
was vetoed by the President on May 13 
because it established a censorship of 
Government printing contained the annual 
bonus of $240 for more than a hundred 
thousand government employes. 


Retirement Bill Pass:s 


On May 16 the Senate finally agreed toa 
Retirement bill which the House had passed. 
It is not altogether satisfactory to the em- 
ployes but it is hoped to improve it later. 
The ages are fixed at a much high figure 
than in the original bill. 

Blanton introduced an amendment to ex- 
clude members of organized labor from 
the benefits of the bill, which was defeated, 
318 to 6. 

Meat Packer's Legisla‘ion 


A bill (H. R. 13526), drawn for the 
Federation of Labor by Jackson H. Ral- 
ston, Esq., was introduced in the House by 
Representative Baer of North Dakota. It 
provided for a commission and for licensing 
the packers. Nothwithstanding their claims 
in newspapers it appears from a report of the 
Federal Trade Commission that these mono- 
polies have made enormous profits from 
the consumers while paying the farmer 
starvation prices, or nearly so, for his prod- 
ucts. 
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Nevertheless the meat packers have in- 
fluence enough with the present Congress so 
that it is doubtful whether any legislation 
to control them will be passed. 


Vocational Training 


H. R. 12266, granting additional pay to 

injured soldiers who are taking a course of 
Vocationa] Education was passed. 
, This bill gives $80 a month to single men 
who are taking instruction and $120 a 
month to married men. ‘This is an increase 
of $20 a month over what was previously 
allowed 
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Water Power Bill 


On May 5 the House agreed to the con- 
ference report on the Water Power bill. This 
bill offers to private corporations liberty to 
develop and exploit any national water 
power in the country. It is one of a series 
of bills by which the present Congress has 
given away such of the natural resources of 
this country as it could find that had not 
already been disposed of 


HENRY STERLING. 
R. S. SEXTON. 
W. C. RoBERTs. 





CONVENTIONS OF INTERNATIONAL UNIONS, 


June 6, Boston, Mass., International Cutting Die 
and Cutter Makers’ Union. 

July 4, Philadelphia, Pa., International Steel and 
Copper Plate Engravers’ League. 

July 5, Atlantic City, N. J., American Flint Glass 
Workers’ Union. 

July 5, Chattanooga, Tenn., Glass Bottle Blowers’ 
Association of the United States and Canada. 

July 12, , Piano, Organ and Musical Instru- 
ment Workers’ International Union of America. 

July 12, Providence, R. I., International Union of 
Pavers, Rammermen, Flag-Layers, Wood Block 
and Brick Pavers, Bridge and Stone Curb Setters 
and Asphalt Workers. 

July 17, New York City, American Wire Weavers’ 
Protective Association. 

July 19, Cincinnati, Ohio, International Union of 
Journyemen Horseshoers. 

July 19, Chicago, Ill., International Steel and Cop- 
per Plate Printers’ Union of North America. 

July 20, Philadelphia, Pa., United Leather 
Workers’ International Union. 

July 20, St. Louis, Mo., Stove Mounters’ Interna- 
“tional Union. 

July 27, Boston, Mass., International Stereo- 
“typers and Electrotypers’ Union. 











July —, , National Brotherhood of Opera- 
‘tive Potters. 
July—, , United Leather Workers’ Inter- 


national Union. 

August 2, Denver, Colo., International Union of 
Mine, Mill and Smelter Workers. 

August 3, Chicago, Ill, International Glove 
Workers’ Union of America. 

August 9, Albany, N. Y., International Typo- 
graphical Union. 


1920 


August 16, Pittsburgh, Pa., International Photo- 
Engravers’ Union of North America. 

September 6, Cincinnati Ohio, Bakery and Con- 
fectionery Workers’ International Union of America. 

September 13, Toledo, Ohio, Wood, Wire and 
Metal Lathers’ International Union. 

September 13, Manchester, N. H., United Textile 
Workers of America. 

September 13, Milwaukee, Wis., International 
Union of United Brewery, Flour, Cereal and Soft 
Drink Workers of America. 

September 13, St. Louis, 
Association of Fire Fighters. 

September 13, St. Louis, Mo., National Federa_ 
tion of,Federal Employes. 

September 20, Indianapolis, Ind., United Brother- 
hood of Carpenters and Joiners. 


Mo., International 


September 21, Cleveland, Ohio, International 
Associationjof Bridge, Structural and Ornamental 
Iron Workers. 

October 4, Pressmen’s Home, Tenn., International 
Printing Pressmen and Assistants’ Union of North 
America. 

October 4, Cleveland, Ohio, International Brother- 
hood of Teamsters, Chauffeurs, Stablemen and 
Helpers. 

October 5, , International Brotherhood of 
Pulp, Sulphite and Paper Mil! Workers. 

October 11, Akron, Ohio, Bricklayers, Masons and 
Plasterers’ International Union of America. 

October 11, Kansas City, Mo., Brotherhood of 
Railroad Signalmen of America. 

October —, St. Joseph, Mo., United Garment 
Workers of America. 


























WHAT OUR ORGANIZERS ARE DOING 


From THE ATLANTIC TO THE PaciFIc 








FROM NATIONAL AND 
INTERNATIONAL OFFICERS 





Bill Posters 


Wm. Mc Carthy—New local unions were or- 
ganized at Danville, Illinois and Manchester, New 
Hampshire. Our total membership is now 1,600. 
State of employment is excellent. 


Bricklayers, Masons and Plasterers 


Wm. Dobson.—Six new local unions were or- 
ganized last month, bringing our total member- 
ship up to 70,000. One hundred and twenty deaths 
occurred resulting in an expenditure of $33,550; 
$38,895 was expended for 1,726 disabled and old-age 
members of our organization. State of employment 
is good and wages have been increased generally. 


Print Cutters 


William H. Parr—We are making an effort to 
have closer affiliation with all branches of trades us- 
ing our products, especially with the wall paper 
trades. State of employment is good. We have 
five local unions with a membership of 328. 


Steel and Copper Plate Engravers 


A. Jay Marsh.—A new local union was organized 
at Bronx, New York City. We now have nine local 
unions with a membership of 376. One hundred 
dollars was expended for sick and disabled members. 
State of employment is fair. 


National Marine Engineers 


George A. Grubb.—We have sixty-nine local 
unions with a total membership of 20,457. As lake 
navigation is now opening up it will give work to 
several thousand more engineers. We are endeavor- 
ing to secure improved conditions on railway- 
owned boats. 


Heat and Frost Insulators and Asbestos Workers 


Thos. J. McNamara.—Two local unions were or- 
ganized last month, making our membership now 
2,700. 


Laundry Workers 


Harry L. Morrison.—Two new local unions were 
organized last month at The Dalles, Oregon, and 
Gainesville, Texas. State of employment is fair. 
We have 134 local unions with a total membership 
of 7,000. A 20 per cent increase in wages was gained 
for all members of our Barre, Vermont local union. 


Lithographers 


James M. O’ Connor.—Our membership totals 
6,455. 


Four deaths occurred resulting in an ex- 
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penditure of $1,800; 143 sick and disabled members 
were paid $1,726; 23 unemployed members received 
$51. State of employment is good. 


Railway Mail Association 


W. M. Collins.—Two deaths occurred resulting in 
an expenditure of $8,000; $5,625 was expended in 
behalf of disabled members. State of employment 
is fair. Reclassification of the service by Con- 
gressional Commission is contemplated. Present 
classification very inequitable and allows too much 
discretionary power of administrative officials. 
Such power affects wages of employes and we are 
attempting to secure a classification of the service 
that will define the salaries and rights of the em- 
ployes. Present conditions in the railway mail 
service are not satisfactory due to policies of ad- 
ministration which denies good service to the 
public. 


Musicians 
Wm. J. Kerngood.—New local unions were or- 
ganized at Defiance, Ohio; Pontiac, Illinois; Bath, 
Maine; and Williamsport, Pennsylvania. We now 


have 761 local unions with a total membership of 
70,000. 


Machine Printers and Color Mixers 


Edwin Genizler—Conditions of work in our trade 
are improving and state of employment is excellent. 
We have nine local unions totaling a membership of 
470. 

Sleeping Car Conductors 


W. O. Murphy.—Our organization now has thirty- 
five local unions with a total membership of 2,500. 
State of employment is good and constantlylimprov- 
ing. 

Teachers 

E. G. Stecker —New local unions were formed in 
the following places: Oshkosh, Wisconsin; Santa 
Clara County, California; Wood County, Virginia; 
Washington D. C. (principals); Oklahoma City, 
Oklahoma; Minneapolis, Minnesota; Taft, Cali- 
fornia; Coats, Kansas; El] Reno, Oklahoma; Ogden 
High School, Tilton, Illinois; Janesville, Wisconsin; 
University of Wisconsin, Racine, Wisconsin; Solano 
County, California; Missoula, Montana. Our mem- 
bership now totals 10,200. 


United Mine Workers. 


Wm. Green.—Sixteen new local unions were or- 
ganized, thereby increasing our membership to 
457,316 members. 


Steel Plate Transferrers 


J. A. Mc Caskie.—State of employment is good. 
We have three local unions with a total membership 
of eighty-five. 
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Wire Weavers 


Chas. C. Bradley.—State of employment is 
steady and improving. We have six local unions with 
a membership of 400. 


Wood, Wire and Metal Lathers 


J. B. Bowen.—State of employment is fair. 
There has been a general improvement in wages, 
hours and working conditions. Five deaths occurred, 
resulting in an expenditure of $400. Our total 
membership is now 6,000. 


FROM DISTRICT, STATE AND LOCAL 
ORGANIZERS 


ALABAMA 


Mobile —Edmund Turner: 

The barbers have secured an increase in wages. 
Employment is not steady. Mobile is 100 per cent 
organized. The union label committee is doing 
fine work. 


ARKANSAS 


Hot Springs.—P. I. Hensley: 

Through negotiation the hodcarriers and building 
laborers secured the eight-hour day together with an 
increase from $3.50 to $4.50. Conditions in the 
organized industries are 100 per cent better. The 
label committee of the central labor union is doing 
good work. A central labor union was formed here 
jast month. 

Little Rock.—Matt Lewis: 

Employment is steady. Conditions of organized 
labor are good. Labeled goods are being demanded. 
We are still conducting a vigorous fight against the 
non-union shop movement in this locality. 

Little Rock.—L. W. Lowry: 

On account of the board of commerce’s non-union 
shop policy it is desired that all mechanics keep 
away from Little Rock. Condition of organized labor 
as compared with unorganized is stronger than ever. 
There is a great demand for union-labeled goods. 
A local union of school teachers with forty charter 
members was organized in North Little Rock. 


ARIZONA 


Douglas. —Chas. T. Francis: 

Employment is steady with the exception of work 
in the mines. Conditions of organized labor are 
very favorable. The Cochise County Non-Partisan 
League was organized April 11. The union label is 
being constantly demanded. A local union of cooks 
and waiters was organized. 

Globe-—Lester B. Doane: 

Through negotiation the carpenters and iron 
workers received a $1 increase in wages and the 
butchers and chauffeurs shortened their working day 
one hour. Employment is steady. The merchants re- 
port a 50 per cent increase in the demand for union- 
labeled goods. Local unions of laundry workers and 
retail clerks were organized at Tucson. 
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CALIFORNIA 


Groveland.—James Giambruno: 

Employment is steady. We have established a 
branch of the Pacific Cooperative League. Good 
work is being done to promote the use of union- 
labeled goods. 

San Francisco.—John O. Walsh: 

Pastemakers and lumber millmen received an 
increase in wages. Employment is steady except in 
the shipyards. Conditions of organized labor as 
compared with unorganized are much better. A ball 
was held a few weeks ago by the label section boost- 
ing the use of the label shop card and union button. 

Visalia.—F. C. Hunt: 

By agreement the carpenters are to receive $9 a 
day; hodcarriers, $6, $7, and $8 a day; teamsters, 
$9; brickmasons and plasterers, $12; plumbers, $10; 
and painters, $9. Employment is steady. Condi- 
tions of organized labor as compared with unor- 
ganized are excellent. A number of new plants are 
being built. There are plenty of mechanics here for 
the work. Union-labeled goods are being demanded. 


COLORADO 


Denver.—J. C. Bulger: 

Cigarmakers secured a $2 increase in wages; 
carpenters and painters, $1. Employment is steady. 
Conditions of organized labor are good. 

Leadville —Alf. Pomeroy: 

The miners received an advance in wages ranging 
from 50 cents to $4.50 a day. 

Trinidad.—Mike Livoda: 

Work here is fairly steady. Conditions of or- 
ganized labor are far better than unorganized. 
Union-labeled goods are being placed in a good many 
stores in this city. Six local unions of the United 
Mine Workers of America have been reorganized. 

Trinidad.—W. H. Shelly: 

Employment is steady and conditions of organized 
labor are good. We are boosting the use of union- 
labeled goods. 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 


Washington.—L,. A. Sterne: 

Employment is steady. Conditions of work in the 
organized trades are far better. Union-labeled goods 
aré being demanded. A local union of terminal bag- 
gage and mail handlers was organized. 


GEORGIA 


Rome.—Ollie H. McGinnis: 

Carpenters received an increase in wages to 90 
cents an hour; bricklayers from $1.25 to $1.50 
per hour. Employment is very steady. This locality 
is about 98 per cent organized. We have a good 
union label committee which is actively at work. 
A local un‘on of blacksmiths and horseshoers was 
organized. ‘ 

Savannah.—O. Oliver 

Plumbers received an increase from 75 cents to 90 
cents an hour with the union shop agreement, to be 
further increased to $1 per hour on May 1. There isa 
big demand for mechanics in the railroad shops. 
Conditions of organized labor are good. 
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“HIS MASTERS VOICE” 


REG. U.S. PAT. OFF. 


“VICTROLA’ 


REG. U.S. PAT. OFF. 


These famous trademarks identify all 
our products 


They are the public’s guarantee of origin— 
and so of quality and artistic leadership. They 
assure to the public what Caruso’s name as- 
sures to opera-goers—the absolute certainty of 
hearing the best. 


Victor Talking Machine Company 


Camden, New Jersey 
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THE ATLANTIC REFINING Co. 
Petroleum Products 


Made in America by American Labor 
and known all over the world. 
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IDAHO 


Idaho Falls.—Allen J. Crandall: 

In an effort to maintain the conditions we already 
have, a hard fight is being made against the non- 
union shop movement. We are gradually winning in 
this fight. Employment is steady. We are boy- 
cotting all merchants who do not carry goods beari g 
the union label. Local unions of painters, electricians 
and common laborers were organized at St. Anthony; 
plasterers, common laborers, and lathers at Rexburg. 

Nampa.—J. F. Critchfield: 

In the building trades the following gains were 
made between the Ist and the 20th of April: 
penters, from $7 to $8 per day; plasterers, from $9 
to $10; lathers, from $8 to $9; painters, from $7 to 
$8; brickmasons, from $9 to $10; hodcarriers, from 
$7 to $8; mortar mixers, from $4 to $6; common 
laborers, from $4 to $5; and building laborers, from 
$4 to $5. A local union of butchers was organized in 
Boise. Teamsters have received an increase in wages 
of $1 per day and a reduction in hours. Central 
Labor Council has purchased a labor temple which 
will be ready. for occupancy about May 15 of this 
year. 

ILLINOIS 


Bushnell.—Elmer V. Hays: 

Employment is steady and conditions of work in 
the organized crafts fair. A local union of car- 
penters and joiners was organized. 

Centralia.—W. W. Warren: 

State of employment is very good. Condition of 
organized labor as compared with unorganized is 
much better. Good work is being done to promote 
the sale of union-labeled goods. The following 
increases in wages were secured: Plumbers and 
steamfitters, from 873 cents to $1 per hour; carpent- 
ers, from 85 cents to $1 per hour; and street car em- 
ployes from 47} cents to 62} cents an hour. 

Danville —John C. Dewey: Me: 

Wages are advancing and working conditions are 
progressing gradually. A local union of meatcutters 
was organized with forty charter members. 

Freeport.—H. F. Wurtzel: 

Carpenters have succeeded in raising their wage 
scale from 75 cents to $1 per hour; painters, from 
60 cents to 75 cents per hour. Employment is 
steady. Conditions of organized labor are good. 


Car- ~ 


We are urging everyone to ask for union-labeled 
goods. A local union of electrical workers was or- 
ganized. 

Gillespie —William Willard: 

Employment is very steady. Gillespie is having 
lots of sewer work done this spring and we anticipate 
that union men will be employed. 

Lincoln.—R. E. Dickson: 

On April 1 the painters received an advance in 
wages from 62} cents to 85 cents per hour. State of 
employment is very good. Conditions of labor in the 
organized crafts are far superior to those existing in 
the unorganized industries. Good work is being done 
in behalf of the union label. 

Mt. Vernon—C. T. Wicks: 

Good work is being done to have union-labeled 
goods purchased. Employment is not steady as this 
is the dull season of the year in this locality. 

Spring field.—John F. Gaffigan: 

The following crafts received increases in wages: 
Painters and paperhangers, 25 per cent; moving pic- 
ture machine operators, 30 per cent; building and 
common laborers, 50 per cent. Employment is steady 
except in the building trades. Conditions of or- 
ganized labor are much better than exist in the un- 
organized crafts. A very active committee is at work 
to have union-labeled goods purchased. Efforts are 
being made to organize a local union of cooks and 
waiters; also composition roofers. 


INDIANA 


East Chicago.—James I. Day: 

A raise of 10 per cent in wages was granted the 
common laborers employed by the Interstate Iron 
and Steel Company. Employment is steady. Con- 
ditions of labor are from 15 to 50 per cent better in 
the organized trades. 

Kokomo.—J. Vern Johnston: 

Work in all lines is plentiful and the prospects 
for a continuation of this desirable condition are 
bright. The carpenters advanced from 75 cents 
to 90 cents per hour; painters and paperhangers 
from 65 cents to 85 cents; electricians advanced to 
$1; brick masons to $1.25; and a number of other 
trades made similar advances. No strikes were 
necessary to obtain these results. I have been 
successful in organizing a new local union of team- 
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sters, chauffeurs, stablemen and helpers, with 13 
charter members and we are taking in from 2 to 5 
members at each meeting. We have a 100 per cent 
new local of journeymen horseshoers who are 
about to make a demand for a 9-hour day instead 
of the 10-hour day as now worked. Through 
negotiation the carpenters advanced their wages 
from 75 cents to 90 cents per hour; painters and 
paperhangers from 60 cents to 85 cents per hour; 
electricians advanced to $1 per hour, and structural 
iron workers to $1.25 per hour. Employment is 
steady. A large addition to the Pittsburgh Plate 
Glass plant (about two million dollars) is under 
construction. Conditions of organized labor are 
much better. Local unions of teamsters and horse- 
shoers were organized. 

Logansport—Harry W. Thompson: 

Through organized labor’s efforts plumbers 
received an advance in wages of 33}4 per cent with 
double time for overtime; Painters 40 per cent; 
and electricians 10 per cent. Employment is 
steady. We have been getting good results by 
constantly agitating the use of the union label. 

Muncie.-—Harvey Hickman: 

Employment is steady. Work has opened up in 
the building crafts and all available men are work- 
ing. Condition of organized labor is good. A local 
union of teamsters and chauffeurs was organized. 
Our label committee visited nearly all stores advo- 
cating that they stock up with union labeled goods. 

Pitisburgh.—James Pierson: 

Through organization the laborers secured the 
8-hour day and an increase of 15 cents per hour. 
State of employment is fairly good. Conditions of 
organized labor are 95 per cent better than exist 
in the unorganized crafts. A federal labor union 
was organized with 22 charter members. 

Richmond.—Wm. P. Smith: 

Employment is steady. Conditions of organized 
labor are good. A campaign is now being carried 
on by the printers to have the union label used on 
all printing material. A local union of freight 
handlers was organized. 


IOWA 


Burlington.—K. E. Anderson: 

Through organization, carpenters, laborers, elec- 
tricians, and plumbers have received increases in 
wages. Employment is steady. Wages in the 
organized industries are from 10 cents to 20 cents 
per hour more than is being paid to the unorganized 
workers. At the election on March 29, a union 
boilermaker was elected mayor and a cigarmaker 
and a painter won seats on the city council. 

Cedar Rapids.—Fred Burwinkel: 
Employment is steady. A new glue factory, 


costing one and a half million dollars, is being 
erected which will give plenty of work to the common 
laborers in this vicinity. Union labeled goods are 
being demanded. Plans are under way for organ- 
izing the laundry workers, bakers, and retail clerks 


Dubuque.—M. P. Quinlan: 

Employment is fairly steady. The Corn Belt 
Packing Co., a new industry, has opened up with 
a union membership of over two hundred. The 
Brunswick and other industries in this city have 
increased their working forces materially. Local 
unions of meatcutters, jewelry workers, and drug 
clerks have been organized. 


Fort Dodge.—E. 1. Schweppe: 

Despite the non-union shop movement which is 
being carried on here, we are meeting with success 
in organizing the workers. Employment is steady. 
Conditions of organized labor as compared with 
unorganized are far better. Local unions of auto- 
mobile mechanics and meat and butcher workmen 
were organized. 


Newton.—F. Parker: 

The following crafts received wage advances: 
Carpenters, from 75 cents to 90 cents an hour; 
plumbers, from 75 cents to $1 per hour; common 
laborers, from $5 to $6 per day. Employment is 
steady. 

Sioux City—LaVern Merriman: 

By agreement the painters, carpenters, engineers, 
plasterers, and bricklayers advanced their wage- 
scale. Employment is steady and conditions of 
organized labor are good. Our label league is 
doing good work. 


KANSAS 


Abilene.—H. C. McCune: 

The following advances in wages have been 
granted: Carpenters, 75 cents to 87} cents per 
hour; teamsters, 75 cents to $1 per hour. Employ- 
ment is steady. A local union of teamsters was 
organized last month. 


Chanute.—L,. Wilane: 

Employment is steady and conditions of organized 
labor are good. Our cooperative store, which opened 
on April 1, took in $7,000 on that day. Union 
labeled goods are being demanded. 


Leavenworth.—B. E. Thompson: 

An advance in wages from 65 cents to 75 cents 
per hour was given the painters and decorators. 
Employment is steady. Conditions of labor are 
better in every way in the organized crafts. 

Topeka.—James O. Stevic: 

Through organization the mailers have secured 
a new working agreement calling for $30 a week 
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for day work; $33 a week for night work until 
July Ist, when they will receive $32 and $35 
respectively. Employment is steady. Kansas 
labor is in a ferment over the new Court of Industrial 
Relations law and vigorous protests are being made 
against it. A local union of broom workers was 
organized. Our cooperative store is doing good 
and we have another one in prospect. 

Winfield.—J. W. Tate: 

Employment is steady and conditions of organized 
labor are excellent. 

LOUISIANA 


Lake Charles —Geo. A. Ruckstuhl: 

Employment is steady. Conditions of organized 
labor fair. Efforts are being made to organize 
laundry workers in this vicinity with good prospects 
for success. Through organization the culinary 
workers of Lake Charles shortened their hours of 
labor and gained an increase in wages from $2 to 
$3 per week. 


KENTUCKY 


Paducah.—Louis Pipkins: 

The painters’ new contract calls for 85 cents per 
hour, old rate was 65 cents; carpenters’ new contract 
going into effect May 1 calls for 874 cents per hour 
over the old rate of 80 cents. There is a general slow 
down in work owing to the fact thatraw material 
is hard to get. We urge that workers stay away from 
this locality, as we are waging a vigorous campaign 
against the non-union shop fight which is being 
launched by the business men. 


MAINE 


Bangor.—Joseph F. Carr: 

Through organization the printers employed on 
the evening paper secured a 10 per cent advance in 
wages and recognition of their right to organize; paint- 
ers secured better conditions and wages. Employ- 
ment is steady. Conditions of organized labor are 
good. Good work is being done to promote the pur- 
chase of union-labeled goods. 

Portland.—O. Lemay: 

Condition of organized labor as compared with 
unorganized is 20 per cent better. Everybody is 
boosting the union label. 

Portland.—E. H. Sylvester: 

Employment is steady. Laundry workers re- 
ceived 10 per cent increase in wages. Conditions of 
work among the organized trades are 50 per cent 
better than among the unorganized crafts. The label 
committee of our central labor union is constantly at 
work to have union-labeled goods purchased. 

MASSACHUSETTS 

Elkins.—Archie Sinclair: 

State of employment is fair. Workers in this 
locality are about 60 per cent organized. A demand 
is constantly being made for union-labeled goods. 





Pittsfield —James J. Hamilton: 

Building laborers received an increase in wages of 
$1 per day; plasterers, 25 cents per hour. Typo- 
graphical and printing pressmen’s unions secured 32 
per cent increase. Painters are now receiving $7 per 
day. Employment is steady. The General Electric 
Company is cutting piece work prices since the 
disruption of Metal Trades Organization. The label 
committee of the Central Labor Union is active. 
School teachers, clerical help and city laborers re- 
ceived an increase in wages through city ordinance. 

Plymouth.—Chas. H. Smith: 

Through organization carpenters in this vicinity 
received an advance in wages from 75 cents to $1 per 
hour. Employment is very steady. Better conditions 
exist in the organized crafts. The union label is being 
constantly demanded. 

Spring field —W. Lewis Collins: 

The following crafts through negotiation received 
increases in wages: Marble and tile setters, $1.05 per 
hour; bricklayers, $1.05 per hour; cement finishers, 
$1 per hour; common laborers, 67} cents per hour; 
tailors, from $26 to $36 per week; tailors’ helpers, 
$20 per week. There is a scarcity of all kinds of 
labor. Organized workers receive better pay. 


Worcester —John L. Sullivan: 

A number of building trades as well as the street 
carmen have improved conditions materially. There 
is plenty work here for everybody. Worcester is now 
about 50 per cent organized. Work is being done for 
union labels. Hodcarriers have formed union at 


Clinton. 
MICHIGAN 


Bay City.—Otto Post: 

Painters, paperhangers and decorators have se- 
cured an increase from 70 cents to 85 cents per hour 
from April 1, and $1 per hour beginning May 1. 
Carpenters will receive beginning May 1, an advance 
from 75 cents to $1 per hour. Employment is fair in 
the building trades. Several plants are constructing 
additions and the outlook is good for the coming 
season. Corporation plants are being organized. 
An effort is being made to organize the electrical 
workers. Tailors have formed union. 

Marquette.—R. J. Dorou: 

Carpenters received an increase in wages from 75 
cents to 874 cents an hour beginning May 1. Timber 
workers, through organized labor’s efforts, have se- 
cured the eight-hour day. Employment is steady. 
Efforts are being made to form a central labor union 
here. A local union of timber workers was organized 
with over 500 charter members. 


MINNESOTA 


Faribault.—R. G. Mueller: 
Employment is steady. Local unions of car- 
penters and electrical workers were organized. 
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MISSISSIPPI 


Columbus.—J. R. Gray: 

Employment is steady and the saw mills in this 
locality are constantly increasing their forces. 
All crafts are demanding union-labeled goods. 

Laurel.—E. W. Hollingsworth: 

Employment is. very steady. Saw mill employes 
secured an increase in wages of 50 cents a day; 
freight handlers advanced from 31 cents to 45 cents 


per hour. 
MISSOURI 


Menfro.—Robert Lyons: 

Local unions of building laborers and hotel and 
restaurant employes were organized. Packing house 
employes are only working four days per week. 
Packing plants are laying off men. Employment 
is steady. The label league is improving. 

Sedalia.—L. E. Shomaker: 

Through organization the carpenters secured an 
increase of 12} cents per hour and the painters 15 
cents per hour. Employment is steady. Agitation 
is being carried on to promote the use of union- 


labeled goods. 
MONTANA 


Great Falls.—G. A. Bosley: 

Through organized labor’s efforts the painters se- 
cured an increase in wages of $1 per day, together 
with the five-day week. Employment is not steady. 
The Associated Industries are trying to establish the 
non-union shop here. 

Lewistown.—C. L. Van Horn: 

All crafts in the building trades secured an in- 
crease in wages ranging from 50 cents to $1 per day. 
Employment is not steady at present. Local unions 
of laundry workers and drug clerks were organized. 


NEBRASKA 


York.—O. O. Thomas: 
Considering the weather conditions, state of em- 
ployment is fairly good. Nearly all trades are 


organized. 
NEW HAMPSHIRE 


Franklin.—Chas. H. Bean, Jr.: 

Through organization a 20 per cent advance in 
wages was given the employes in the paper mills here. 
Employment is steady. Everything possible is being 
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done to have union-labeled goods purchased. A local 
union of linen workers was organized at Meredith. 


NEW JERSEY 


Bradley Beach.—Joe Danielson: 

Through organization the painters at Asbury Park 
received an advance in wages from $5 to $6.80 per 
day together with a forty-four-hour week. Painters 
at Long Branch received an increase from $5 to 
$6.80 per day together with a forty-eight-hour week. 
Employment is steady. Local unions of hodcarriers 
and common laborers at Lakewood and street and 
electric railway employes at Asbury Park were 
organized. 

Camden.—J. Wilmen Hart: 

Members of the typographical and potters’ unions 
have secured improved working conditions. Em- 
ployment is steady. Condition of organized labor is 
very good. A corporation has been formed by the 
boilermakers for purchase of a hall for use as labor’s 
headquarters. An effort is being made to create a 
demand for union-labeled goods. 

Camden.—H. H. Swingle: 

State of employment is fair. We are getting in 
shape for a good stiff campaign through our Non- 
Partisan Political League. Our label committee is 
actively at work to promote the use of union- 
labeled goods. Increases have been granted to 
different crafts in the building trades. 

Hoboken.—Barney Rowohlt: 

Wages, hours and conditions of work are good. 
Employment is steady. Agitation is being carried 
on to promote the use of union-labeled goods. 

Hoboken.—l,. Spanburgh: 

Through organization members working in the 
pocketbook industry secured the forty-four-hour 
working week. The following increases have been 
secured: Firemen, $5 a week; watchmen, $10 a 
week; and engineers, $10 a week. Employment 
is steady, there being no workers unemployed. 
Tanners have increased their forces. They are 
building a new building and will employ fifty more 
people. 

Trenton.—F. J. Schnorbus: 

Through organization workers in this locality have 
secured improved conditions. Employment is 
steady. Conditions of organized labor as compared 
with unorganized are good. Agitation is being carried 
on to promote the use of union-labeled goods. 


NEW YORK 


Albany.—James M. Nolan: 

State of employment is very good. Many trades 
have secured advances in wages and the building 
trades are now negotiating with their employers 
for an increase. A number of factories have in- 
creased their help, among them being the Van 
Slyke & Horton cigar factory, the B & M cigar 
factory, the Bayer tablet firm, and the Albany 
Perforated Paper Company. Conditions of organ- 
ized labor as compared with the unorganized crafts 
are very good. A movement is on foot to build a 
labor temple in Albany. Good work is being done 
to promote the use of union labeled goods. A local 
union of upholsterers with 34 charter members 
was organized. 
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Dunkirk.—Chas. Constantino: 

Through organization plumbers received an 
increase in wages from $5.50 a day to $7 a day 
together with 8 hours. Employment is steady and 
all crafts are increasing their working forces. 
A campaign is being conducted to have all union 
men demand union labeled goods. 


Elmira.—Jobn E. Murphy: 

Employment is steady and conditions of organ- 
ized labor very good. Our label league is very 
active. Since my last report, electricians and car- 
men employed by the Erie railroad, have become 
affiliated with our central labor body. Through 
organized labor’s efforts the following crafts re- 
ceived an increase in wages: Carpenters, from 65 
cents to 90 cents per hour; employes of the American 
LaFrance Fire Engine Co. received a 5 per cent 
increase in wages. Employment is steady. 


Hornell.—J. P. McElroy: 

Through negotiation the carpenters secured an 
advance in wages from 80 cents to $1 per hour 
together with the 8-hour day; molders and boiler- 
makers received an advance from 75 cents to 90 
cents an hour. Employment is steady. A lot of 
new work has opened up and there is a scarcity of 
all kinds of labor, especially carpenters. Every- 
thing possible is being done to promote the use of 
union labeled goods. 

Ithaca.—G. M. Kisor: 

Carpenters increased their scale from 65 cents 
to 75 cents an hour. Employment is steady. 
Conditions of organized labor are good. Every- 
body is urged to buy union labeled goods. 

New York City.—Walter V. McCoy: 

Through organization into the unions of their 
respective crafts the men were enabled to secure 
increases in wages—in one instance, at Perth 
Amboy, the men secured a 50 per cent advance. 
Employment is steady and there is a great demand 
for technical men in every industry. The organized 
workers receive better pay. Two new local unions 
were organized last month. 

Ogdensburg.—Wm. M. Kelly: 

Construction work has just started and existing 
plants are increasing their working forces. In 
some lines of work increases in wages were granted 
ranging from 20 per cent to 35 per cent. Condition 
of organized labor is fair. Everything possible is 
being done to promote the use of union labeled 
goods. Local unions of pulp, sulphite, and paper 
mill workers, were organized at Ogdensburg and 
Vincenti. 

Syracuse.—H. M. Woodward: 

Through conferences in which the central body 
took an active part, the building trades are now 
thoroughly organized with the exception of -the 
common laborers. In some cases wages have been 
increased from 15 cents per hour to $9 per week. 
Employment is steady in the organized crafts, the 
wages are about 3344 percent higher. Campaign 
committees are being organized to work with the 
A. F. of L. National Non-Partisan Political Cam- 
paign Committee. 


NORTH CAROLINA 


Raleigh.—Ralph S. Hamilton: 
Employment is steady. Union labor is in demand. 
A building trades council was organized at Durham. 
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Wilmington.—R. P. Vogh: 

Employment good. A number of plants have 
increased their forces. Colored painters and paper- 
hangers have formed unions. 


NORTH DAKOTA 

Williston —John W. Hill: 

Our non-partisan political campaign is on in 
full force. Everyone is boosting the use of union 
labeled goods. 

OHIO 


Alliance —Thomas H. Nichols: 

Through organization the machinists received 
an advance of 10 per cent in wages. There is a 
temporary unemployment brought about by the 
railroad situation. Conditions of organized labor 
are good. The central labor union has formed a 
non-partisan committee to work in cooperation 
with the central committee of the American Federa- 
tion of Labor. We have a good label committee 
at work to have union labeled goods purchased. 


Bellaire —H. H. Hudson: 

Employment is steady except in the plants that 
are dependent upon the railroads for supplies and 
materials. The Carnegie Steel Co. can not get 
enough labor. The National Non-Partisan Political 
Campaign of the A. F. of L. has been launched 
and it is hoped that success will be attained. 


Bridgeport—C. E. Bartlebaugh: 

Through conferences the street railway employes 
secured a 5 cents per hour increase in wages. Em- 
ployment is steady. Conditions of organized labor 
are good. We are boosting the use of union labeled 
goods. 

Columbus.—L,. E. Sullivan: 

City laborers secured an increase in wages from 
$3.50 to $4 per day together with 8 hours. All 
crafts in the building trades have received in- 
creases in wages. We are still boosting union 
labeled goods. Local unions of shoe workers and 
stove mounters were organized. 

Columbus.—Frank R. Sworts: 

A local union of composition roofers was organ- 
ized. Employment is steady and there is plenty 
of new work. The following increases in wages were 
secured: Bricklayers, 20 cents, making their wage 
$1.25 per hour; iron workers, 20 cents, making 
their wage $1 per hour, and carpenters 15 cents per 
hour, making their wage 90 cents. 

Dayton.--Edwin Jones: 

Through collective bargaining the boot and shoe 
workers secured the 8-hour day. Tobacco packers 
secured a 20 per cent increase in wages together 
with the 45-hour week, their weekly wage now being 
$36. Work in all crafts is very steady at present. 
Local unions of boot and shoe workers, tobacco 
packers, barbers, and tile, slate and composition 
roofers were organized. 

Hamilton.—Chas. E. Vaughn: 

By action of our city council on which there 
are six union men, city employes received an 
increase in wages There is plenty of work. Con- 
ditions of organized labor are much better than 
exist in the unorganized trades. A local union of 
chauffeurs was organized. 

Hollister —D. W. Wallace: 
By the award of the bituminous coal commission 
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the coal miners secured an increase in wages of 
34.28 per cent on the tonnage rate and 20 per cent 
on day wages. Improved working conditions have 
been secured. The mines are working less than 
half time. Our union label committee is busy. 

Marietta.—Benjamin H. Brinker: 

In many crafts the demand for labor exceeds the 
supply. Shorter hours and better wages prevail 
in the organized industries. Everything possible 
is being done to promote the use of union labeled 
goods. 

Massillon.—C. P. Burkhart: 

By agreement carpenters are now receiving $1 
per hour. Employment is steady. Plenty of work 
is opening up in the building trades. Labor here 
is taking an active part in the non-partisan political 
campaign of the A. F. of L. and we expect to do 
good work in this district. 

Miamisburg.—Arthur Huggins: 

Employment is steady. The traction line em- 
ployes received an increase of 5 cents per hour and 
the union shop. Conditions of organized labor are 
good. Effective work is being done to have union 
labeled goods purchased. A local union of colored 
stationery firemen was organized by James E. 
Phillips. 

Middletown.—J. L. Shepard: 

Employment is steady. Brick masons are re- 
ceiving $1.12 per hour; lathers, 90 cents per hour; 
painters, 85 cents per hour, and plasterers, 90 cents 
per hour. All crafts are busy working in behalf 
of union labeled goods. 

Wellsville —Frank C. Smurthwaite: 

State of employment is fair. Conditions of work 
in the organized crafts are much better. A fair 
demand is being made to have union labeled goods 
purchased. 


OKLAHOMA 


Guthrie —H. M. Condict: 

A local union of painters and paperhangers was 
formed. Ground has been broken for a $1,500,000 
masonic temple which will give work to a great 
many people. 

Tulsa.—W. T. Maxwell: 

Employment is steady. Non- union shop propa- 
ganda is being circulated in an effort to break 
down the gains made by the organized workers 
but so far has met with little success. The following 
increases in wages were granted: Painters, from $8 
to $10 per day, together with the 8-hour day; 
carpenters, from $8 to $10 per day, together with 
the 8-hour day. 

Tulsa.—E. K. McMaste 

Our label league is nO at work. A good 
fight is being made against the non-union shop 
propaganda notwithstanding the fact that men 
are being brought in by the dozens in all crafts from 
other localities. 

Tulsa.—Frank Reynolds: 

A number of common laborers are unemployed. 
Over $4,000,000 worth of building permits have been 
let, but only dwellings are now being constructed. 
This city is 95 per cent organized. All labor should 
remain away from Tulsa until the non-union shop 
fight now on has been won. 
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Klamath Falls —William F. Kay: 

Employment is steady. Considerable construction 
work is now going on. Wherever crafts are or- 
ganized, conditions are better as to wages and 
hours. Vigorous work is being carried on to promote 
the use of union-labeled goods. Local unions of team- 
sters and timber workers were organized. 


PENNSYLVANIA 


Forest City —F. A. Burdick: 

Through negotiation the carpenters received an 
advance in wages from 60 cents to 80 cents an hour. 
Employment is steady. A new shoe factory is being 
built. Conditions of organized labor are good. Good 
work is being done to promote the use of union- 
labeled goods. 

Indiana.—C. J. Glasstetter: 

Through organization the carpenters are now 
receiving 85 cents per hour. Employment is steady. 
Good work is being done to promote the use of 
union-labeled goods. 


Johnstown.—T. J. Conboy: 

Employment is steady and there is a shortage of 
mechanics. The Cambria Steel Company is doing 
considerable construction work. This company did 
not execute the order issued for abandoning the 
eight-hour day and time and one-half for overtime. 
There are more union goods on sale here now than 
ever before in the history of Johnstown. The 
painters and paperhangers received an increase in 
wages from 60 cents and 65 cents to 80 cents and 85 
cents per hour. 

Philadelphia.—Frank Burch: 

Through conferences the metal polishers received 
an increase in wages. Employment is steady. 
Wages and working conditions are far superior 
in the organized crafts. Our Union Label Trades 
Department is very active. 

Ridgway.—Frank Victor: 

Voluntary increase of 15 per cent was granted to 
the workers of Ridgway. Employment is steady. 
This locality is about 75 per cent organized. The 
union label is being demanded on all goods pur- 
chased. 

Wiconisco.—John Hosgood: 

Members of the federal labor union, organized by 
me last month, received an increase in wages; team- 
sters received a 25 per cent advance and the gran- 
ary workers a 15 per cent advance. Employment 
is steady. Conditions of work in the organized crafts 
are good. 

Wilkes- Barre —Wm. J. Kromelbein: 

Brewery and soft drink workers secured an in- 
crease in wages of $4. Painters received the same 
increase. Employment is steady. Several candy fac- 
tories have started up and various other industries 
have increased their working forces. The proposition 
of our mayor to form a Mediation Board to avert 
strikes and adjust labor troubles was rejected by our 
central labor union. Constant agitation is being 
carried on for union-labeled products and shop cards 


and buttons. 
RHODE ISLAND 
Providence.—William H. McIntyre: 
Through organization the following increases in 
wages were granted: Painters, 70 cents to 90 cents an 




















hour; plasterers and laborers, 55 cents to 80 cents an 
hour; carpenters, from 80 cents to $1 an hour be- 
ginning May 1. State of employment is very good 
just now. Shipyards are increasing their working 
forces. Conditions of work among the organized 
crafts are far better than exist in the unorganized 
industries. A committee is actively at work to 
promote the use of union-labeled goods. Local unions 
of shipyard laborers, longshoremen, and women 
woodscrew workers were organized. 


TENNESSEE 


Knoxville—W. K. Wolfe: 

Employment is steady. Plumbers received an in- 
crease of $1 a day. A local union of steam and 
operating engineers was organized. 


TEXAS 


Brownwood.—C. A. Perkins: 

Carpenters and painters are receiving $8 per day 
together with the eight-hour day. Employment is 
fairly steady. We are lining up for the American 
Federation of Labor National Non-Partisan Politi- 
cal Campaign. Owing to conditions in Brownwood 
it is suggested that it is best for workers not to come 
here. They might be stranded and on the other hand 
they might furnish material for the non-union shop 
people to start their movement. 


Desdemona.—Harry Carr: 

Employment is steady. Good work is being done 
to have union-labeled goods purchased. Local unions 
of painters, cooks and waiters, and clerks were 
organized. 

Palestine. —Edward M. Ware: 

Employment is steady and conditions of organized 
labor as compared with unorganized are better. 
Our label committee is actively at work. A local 
union of colored freight handlers was organized. 

Paris.—F. E. Griffis: 

Employment is steady. Shorter hours and better 
wages prevail in the organized crafts. We are 
contemplating starting a cooperative grocery 
store. 

Port Arthur.—l,. M. Johnson: 

Employes of the American Construction Company 
and the Port Arthur Dry Docks Company are to re- 
ceive increases in wages effective May 15. The Gulf 
Refinery Company and the Texas Company are con- 
tinuing to bring Mexican labor into this district. 
Good work is being done to have union-labeled goods 
purchased. A barbers’ union is under way. Efforts 
are being made to organize the colored workers. 

Temple.—J. S. Lewis: 

The unions throughout this state are gradually in- 
creasing in number and better conditions and wages 
prevail. We are asking all union members to pur- 
chase union-labeled goods. Notwithstanding the 
fact that the Mexican situation has caused a great 
deal of idleness we are gradually gaining ground 
in this direction. Employment is steady. A local 
anion of colored carpenters was organized. 

Texas City.—J. E. J. Rogers: 

Conditions of work in the organized crafts are 
from 80 to 90 per cent better than exist among 
the unorganized workers. Our label committee 
is constantly at work to promote the use of union- 
labeled goods. 
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Tyler.—B. W. Watts: 
Employment is very steady. Conditions of or- 


ganized labor are fine. Local unions of tailors and 
laundry workers were organized. 

Vernon.—H. J. Muller: 

All crafts are fairly busy except common laborers. 
Non-union shop declaration here has not as yet af- 
fected organized labor. Teamsters and chauffeurs 
formed union. 

Waco.—B. F. Shearod: 

Employment is very steady in all trades. Crafts in 
Waco are about 50 per cent organized. Union- 
labeled goods are being demanded more than ever 
before. 

Wichita Falls —Jack Prather: 

Employment is steady. We have had and are now 
having so much work that the membership of every 
local union in Wichita Falls has been doubled. 
Housing conditions are very poor. A local trades 
council was organized at Abilene, Texas. 


VERMONT 


Montpelier —Charles H. Reagan: 
Employment steady. Everybody is urging the 
purchase of union-made goods. 


VIRGINIA 


Petersburg —Wm. F. Alterman: 

On account of the railroad situation employment 
is not steady. Conditions of organized labor as com- 
pared with unorganized is much better. 


WASHINGTON 


Seattle —Wm. H. Reid: 

Through conferences the minimum wage for women 
workers was substantially increased. The campaign 
of the Associated Industries to make Seattle a non- 
union shop town seems to be losing vigor. Organized 
labor and the farmers are preparing to start a com- 
mercial bank. 

Tacoma.—H. Roy Harrison: 

Employment is steady and conditions of organized 
labor are good. Through negotiations the barbers 
secured a $5 a week increase in wages. 

WEST VIRGINIA 


Grafton.—Carl W. Poe: 

We have started a cooperative store on the Roch- 
dale plan and have 300 members and more than 
$20,000. The union label league is doing good work. 
A union man was elected mayor in this city. 

Minden.—W. M. Wheeler: 

Employment is fairly steady. The miners are not 
working full time on account of shortage of cars. 
Conditions of employment in the organized trades 
are good. 

Richwood.—Chas. T. Wilson: 

Efforts are being made to organize the timber 
workers. Employment is steady. Everybody 
is demanding the union label on all goods purchased. 

Wheeling.—J. M. Peters: 

Employment is steady, in fact there is a shortage 
of labor. The campaign of the National Committee 
for Organizing Iron and Steel Workers is progressing 
nicely in this district. Conditions of organized labor 
are excellent. The Non-Partisan Political Campaign 
of the American Federation of Labor has been en- 
dorsed and will be carried out to the very letter. 
Despite bitter opposition, strenuous efforts are being 
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made to organize the employes of the American Gas 
Light and Electric Company. 


WISCONSIN 


Grand Rapids.—A. Rember: 

Employment is steady. Organized workers have 
better hours and wages. There is a good demand 
being made to have union-labeled goods purchased. 
We elected five union labor aldermen out of eight 
candidates and also a mayor who is favorable to 
labor. 

Marshfield.—F. J. Mettelka: 

Employment is steady. Conditions of labor in the 
organized trades are better than exist in the un- 
organized crafts. The use of the union label is 
being constantly agitated. 

Sheboygan.—Charles J. Schermeister: 

Employment steady. A number of new construc- 
tion jobs under way. The unorganized are reaping 
the benefits arising from the work of the trade 
unionists. Upholsterers have formed organization. 


CANADA 


Vancouver, B. C.—Birt Showler: 

Bakery salesmen secured a $5 increase on last 
year’s wage-scale together with the union shop; 
teamsters received an advance in wages of 50 cents a 
day. Employment is fairly steady. Conditions of 
organized labor are much better than exist in the 
unorganized trades. Local unions of telegraph mes- 
sengers and painters were organized. 

St. John, N. B.—F. A. Campbell: 

State of employment is fair. Existing plants arc 
increasing their working forces. Blacksmiths 
received a 20 per cent increase in wages. 

St. Catharines, Ont.—Peter Grant: 

Most crafts in the building trades have received 
an increase of 15 cents per hour. Employment is 
fairly steady. A local union of textile workers was 


organized. 
PORTO RICO 


Mayaguez.—Juan de Mata Velez: 

The carpenters have established the eight-hour day 
in many shops. Unemployment exists in several 
trades. A great deal of construction work has 
been opened, carpenters and masons being especially 
benefited thereby. Conditions of organized labor 
are good. Propaganda is being carried on to have 
union-labeled goods used. Eight new local unions 
have been organized. 
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